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The Oregon Experiment: A Final Report 


Joun C. SHERWOOD! 


Description of the Institution? 

The University of Oregon is a state 
university with an enrollment of about 
five thousand students. It is composed 
of a College of Liberal Arts, a graduate 
school, and schools of law, journalism, 
music, art and architecture, education, 
and physical education. Though cursed 
with the normal unselected student body 
of a western state institution, the Uni- 
versity has high educational ideals, ex- 
cellent faculty morale, and an atmos- 
phere of intellectual freedom. It is not 
the kind of institution where new meth- 
ods can easily be imposed without the 
consent of the staff. 


Description of the Program Itself 

The composition course which existed 
before the experiment was conventional 
in scope and organization. For those 
students who were neither so incompe- 
tent that they were obliged to take the 
subfreshman grammar course nor so 
able that they could be excused from 
composition, the requirement consisted 
of three terms’ work. Sections were sup- 
posed to contain no more than twenty- 
five-students; twelve hours was the nor- 
mal teaching load. The course followed 
a definite philosophy of composition and 
had many distinctive characteristics. It 
was definitely a course in writing, not 





1University of Oregon 


2This article consists of portions of the 
official report to the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, whose generous support 
made a large-scale experiment possible, Ac- 
knowledgment is due to Professors Robert 
Fagot and Oliver Willard, who handled the 
testing and statistics; to Professor Carl Dahl- 
strom of Portland State College, who observed 
the experiment as Visiting Professor and 
whose comments have been used in this report: 
and to the many staff members who taught in 
the experiment or assisted with the testing. 
The original experiment was set up by a 
planning committee consisting of Professors 
Laird, Souers, Sherwood, Carlisle Moore, 
Roland Bartel, Leona Tyler, and Spencer Carl- 
son. 


the usual mixture of grammar and liter- 
ature; it was a course adapted to the 
needs of a liberal education, and intel- 
lectual rather than utilitarian in its em- 
phasis. It was a course which had the 
loyal interests of most of the permanent 
staff, who were suspicious of any inno- 
vation which might injure the program 
which they had helped to create. 


The decision to undertake the experi- 
ment was made at the request of the Uni- 
versity administration, which had begun 
to feel concerned about the prospect of 
a rapidly increasing enrollment without 
a corresponding increase in staff. The 
actual methods to be tested were large- 
ly devised by Professor Charlton Laird 
of the University of Nevada, then a vis- 
iting professor at Oregon; he worked 
closely with the late Professor Philip W. 
Souers, until his death chairman of the 
department, and Dr. John C. Sherwood, 
director of composition. What Professor 
Laird tried to accomplish was to save 
the time of the instructor by shifting 
some of the work of teaching to the stu- 
dents. This he hoped to do through a ju- 
dicious combination of tutoring in small 
groups and student criticism of papers; 
and it was his expectation that through 
these methods an instructor would be 
able to teach a section of thirty-six in the 
time (about eleven hours) which he had 
previously needed to teach a section of 
twenty-five. Some improvement in stu- 
dent morale and “motivation” was like- 
wise expected. 


In planning the formal experiment, the 
Department decided to use three vari- 
ants of Mr. Laird’s procedures. In the 
“section plan,” each section meets once 
a week with the instructor for a one- 
hour class of the usual kind; in addition, 
the students meet the instructor once a 
week in groups of three for a fifteen- 
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minute tutorial conference. The students 
in each group of three criticize each oth- 
er’s papers and are expected to hold a 
meeting once a week without the instruc- 
tor. In the “lecture plan” several sec- 
tions are brought together once a week 
for a lecture on composition; the sched- 
ule is otherwise the same as that follow- 
ed in the section plan, except that each 
tutorial group includes four students and 
the conference lasts twenty-five minutes. 
In the third variant, the schedule of the 
section plan is followed, but the students 
are selected from those taking the lower- 
division honors program, and some of 
the subject matter for themes is drawn 
from the honors course in literature. The 
theoretical distribution of the instructor’s 
time in handling a section of thirty-six is 
shown in the table below: 








Section Lecture 
Plan Plan 

Class meeting 1 hour 1 hour 
Conferences 4 hours 4% hours 
Reviewing themes 4 hours 4 hours 
Preparation 1 hour 1 hour 
Office hours, ete. 1 hour 4 hour 
Total 11 hours’ 11 hours 


The instructor is said to “review” the 
themes instead of correcting them be- 
cause it is assumed that much of the rou- 
tine correction, especially of mechanical 
errors, will be done by the students; but 
the instructor examines every theme and 
assigns the grade. Further details of pro- 
cedure may be found in Professor Laird’s 
article, “Freshman English during the 
Flood,” College English, December, 
1956. 

It is obvious that these plans demand 
an unusual amount of ingenuity and ef- 
ficiency in the instructor, who must man- 
age to divide his students into congenial 
tutorial groups and schedule the meet- 
ings to suit everyone’s convenience. The 
methods likewise demand unusual re- 
liability in the student, who must re- 
member to attend two conferences a 
week (one unsupedvised) and must as- 
sume responsibility for the exchange and 


correction of papers. Some confusion 
might also be expected from the fact that 
the instructor has only one class a week 
in which to make assignments and give 
instructions. 

The Department hoped that at the end 
of the Experiment it would be able to 
make positive statements as to the time 
saved by the new methods and the rela- 
tive effectiveness of the old and new 
methods in teaching composition. In or- 
der to measure the progress of the stu- 
dents in the different plans, the Com- 
mittee charged with planning the pro- 
gram arranged to set up a control group 
of students who would be taught by the 
conventional methods; about six hundred 
students in all were involved, about one 
hundred and eighty apiece in the sec- 
tion plan, lecture plan, and _ control 
group, and about twenty-five in the hon- 
ors plan. Random selection rather than 
matching was employed, but care was 
taken in scheduling to see that all groups 
but the honors section would represent 
an average cross-section of the students 
in the freshman course. 


The students in all groups were sub- 
jected to an elaborate series of tests. The 
Committee was well aware that objec- 
tive statistics on progress in composition 
are nearly impossible to obtain, since 
grades on themes vary even among grad- 
ers of similar ideals and experience, while 
the more clear-cut scores yielded by ob- 
jective tests cannot be trusted to give a 
measure of actual writing ability. The 
solution seemed to be a combination of 
tests of various types: 

1. A class theme at the beginning of the 

year and again at the end. The same sub- 

ject was given at both times, and the 
themes were shuffled before grading so 
that the graders could not tell when an 
individual theme was written or in what 
section. The graders were given a pre- 
liminary training period and were re- 
quired to grade according to rather de- 
tailed instructions. Each theme received 
separate grades on Thought (including 
all the larger matters of composition such 
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as planning and organization) and Style 
(including grammar and spelling). Each 
theme was read by two readers, with an 
arbitrator for disputed cases. 


2. The Cooperative English Test, in- 
cluding sections on Mechanics of Express- 
ion, Effectiveness of Expression, and 
Reading. The Mechanics and Effective- 
ness tests were regarded as tests of gram- 
mar and style; the Reading test was in- 
cluded because some members of the De- 
partment felt that the training in read- 
ing they were accustomed to offer in the 
regular course would be lost in the experi- 
mental method with its one class period 
a week. Different forms of these tests 
were given at the beginning and the end. 


3. A special “Interlinear” test used by 
courtesy of the Educational Testing Ser- 
vice. In this test students correct the er- 
rors in a corrupt piece of prose; the test 
requires more initiative from the students 
than a multiple-choice test but can be 
graded more objectively than a theme. 
Different forms of this test were given 
at the beginning of the year and at the 
end of each of the three terms. The “In- 
terlinear” test was to provide a measure 
of grammar and style. 

The Committee made no provision for 
formal testing of student attitudes, al- 
though it was expected that some indica- 
tion of such attitudes could be obtained 
from the staff and any violent prefer- 
ence for one plan or another would show 
itself in changes of section at the end of 
the first and second terms. 


In assigning staff to the various plans 
the Department was careful to see that 
no plan received preference in the ex- 
perience or ability of the teachers in it. 
Where possible, an instructor taught 
both an experimental and a control sec- 
tion. It was not considered politic to at- 
tempt to measure faculty attitudes in a 
formal way; English teachers are suspi- 
cious of psychometrics and are not much 
inclined to conceal their attitudes any- 
way. 

Evaluation of the Experiment 

Perhaps the first point to make is that 
the experimental methods did work sat- 
isfactorily. Even those teachers who fa- 


vored the methods were apprehensive at 
the beginning that something might go 
wrong—that the machinery of the confer- 
ences might break down, that the stu- 
dents might never get each other's pa- 
pers corrected, that the instructor might 
not be able to give needed instruction 
and make the necessary announcements 
and assignments in his one class hour 
a week, that the term paper could not 
be handled. In actual fact, the machin- 
ery did function and the many minor 
problems of procedure were solved. It 
seems to be agreed now that composi- 
tion is not a subject which lends itself to 
lectures before large groups, and the lec- 
ture plan will certainly not be continued; 
but for this year at least it was made to 
work. The conferences which the stu- 
dents are supposed to hold without the 
instructor probably do not work out very 
well as a rule, though they seem to have 
some value for better students. With 
these exceptions, the experimental meth- 


ods are perfectly practical and work- 
able. 


The methods are not only workable; 
they produce results at least as good as 
those produced by the ordinary methods. 
A full summary of the statistics derived 
from the testing program appears as Ap- 
pendix I of the full report. The conclu- 
sions may be summarized as follows: 


1. No very great differences appear 
in the degree of improvement shown by 
the three main groups (Section, Lecture, 
and Control.) 


2. As far as a pattern can be seen, it 
suggests that the Section plan was most 
effective, that the Control group did al- 
most as well, and that the Lecture plan 
produced the poorest results. It must be 
noted, however, that while the scores for 
most of the tests show this pattern, the 
differences shown on the Mechanics and 
Effectiveness tests are not statistically 
“significant” (large enough to be due not 
to mere chance); that differences on the 
Interlinear are not quite significant; and 
that only on the Reading test are the dif- 
ferences “significant.” The proved super- 
iority of the Section group on part of the 
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Reading test is hard to explain, since only 
the Control group received much instruc- 
tion in reading. The low correlation of the 
Reading scores with the theme grades 
also makes it hard to accept the results 
of the Reading test as conclusive. 


38. These results coincide with the 
judgments of many of the staff, who feel 
that the Section plan is probably more ef- 
fective than the regular method in teach- 
ing writing, and that the Lecture plan is 
not very satisfactory. The failure of the 
Control group to show better scores on 
reading is a surprise to everyone. 

As far as can be determined, the test 
results are trustworthy; the testing pro- 
gram worked smoothly, and the corre- 
lations between some of the tests are 
high. It probably would have been safer 
to use samples larger than the one hun- 
dred and eighty actually used; losses 
through the year from withdrawals and 
section changes reduced these samples 
to less than one hundred each, but there 
is no evidence that these changes (which 
were a little greater in the Control 
group) affected the test results. The de- 
gree of accuracy and consistency obtain- 
ed in the grading of the themes was only 
fair but perhaps as high as could be ex- 


pected in such an uncertain matter. 


Not much has been said so far about 
the Honors group. When the details of 
the experiment were discussed by the 
planning committee last summer, it be- 
came obvious that it would be impossible 
to experiment on a large scale with the 
Honors plan, since the segregation of any 
great number of the superior students in 
separate sections would mean that the 
other groups would consists of the me- 
diocre and poorer students and would 
not represent a typical cross-section of 
the class. As a consequence only one 
Honors section was set up. As was indi- 
cated above, this group followed the sec- 
tion plan except that they drew the sub- 
jects for many of their themes for the 
readings of their Honors literature 
course. Since the sample was so small, 
little can be deduced as to the success 


of this plan; perhaps because they were 
already at a high level, this group did 
not show any remarkable degree of im- 
provement. 


It was difficult to obtain valid esti- 
mates as to the time saved by the new 
methods; in part the problem seems to 
be that few teachers work systematically 
enough to be able to say with any exact- 
ness how much time they spend under 
any method. Only three instructors out 
of the thirteen involved were willing to 
say that they had really saved a sub- 
stantial amount of time by the use of the 
new methods; the others either saved no 
time at all or reported that any saving 
in time was obtained at the expense of 
an abnormal expenditure of nervous en- 
ergy—apparently many of the teachers 
found the round of conferences exhaust- 
ing. We should probably conclude that 
the methods do not save time for the 
average instructor; they may save time 
for the teacher who is dedicated to the 
method, who can manage students so 
that they will work well cooperatively, 
and who has the kind of personality and 
quick wit which makes the short tutorial 
conferences successful. The methods are 
not expensive to administer. The tutor- 
ial conferences require plenty of office 
space; use of classrooms could, however, 
be reduced two-thirds, and_ breaking 
away from the old three-day schedule 
would make it possible to set composi- 
tion classes at times when rooms are not 
much used by other departments (e.g., 
Tuesday and Thursday mornings). 


No marked reaction was observed in 
the students; students in the experimen- 
tal sections did not try to escape from 
them in any large numbers, and students 
outside the experiment did not seem es- 
pecially anxious to enter it. From infor- 
mation collected informally it is safe to 
conclude (1) that the students dislike 
the lectures in the lecture plan and con- 
sider them worthless, (2) that they find 
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the conference with the instructor quite 
helpful and are very grateful to have this 
personal contact with a teacher, (3) that 
they feel that they profit from reading 
each other’s papers but do not find other 
students’ corrections on their own papers 
very helpful. Curiously, last year when 
the experimental methods were tried in- 
formally in certain classes in the third 
term only, the students were extremely 
enthusiastic; apparently any technique 
becomes boring after three terms, and 
a change acts as a stimulant. Perhaps, 
too, students with some experience in 
composition can work better cooperative- 
ly than those fresh from high school. 


The reactions of the staff were some- 
what more interesting. In the beginning 
most members of the Department were 
suspicious of the experiment; they found 
it hard to believe that a tutorial system 
could save time or money, while the 
composition instructors were naturally 
apprehensive that the end of the whole 
matter might be a substantial increase 
in their already burdensome duties. In 
view of these doubts and fears, the staff 
showed a remarkable degree of cooper- 
ation and worked conscientiously and 
successfully to make the experimental 
methods function. Furthermore, although 
few of our teachers believe that the new 
methods are a solution to the problem of 
enrollment, hardly anyone who has 
taught in the experiment is entirely un- 
attracted by it or ready to abandon the 
new methods entirely. 


The new methods could certainly be 
used on other campuses and have been 


used at the University of Nevada. They 
will work best with good students but 
can be used even with poor ones, though 
without any saving of time; they are es- 
pecially adaptable to very heterogeneous 
classes, such as those containing foreign 
students. The experience of another in- 
stitution would probably be like ours; 
it might be worse if the experiment were 
imposed upon an unwilling staff or were 
launched without careful thought and 
planning; it would be better only in the 
unlikely event that the whole staff were 
seized with an overwhelming enthusi- 
asm for the project. 


The report of the experiment will be 
submitted to our own Department; until 
then, the ultimate fate of the plan can- 
not be known. It is obvious that the Sec- 
tion plan is a perfectly acceptable sub- 
stitute for the conventional methods, per- 
haps superior to the conventional meth- 
ods: but it is also obvious that it will not 
enable the average instructor to handle 
sections of thirty-six students. Some sort 
of compromise between the new meth- 
ods and the old is not unlikely; one pos- 
sibility is the use of the new methods in 
one or two terms rather than all three, 
and there are other variants which could 
be tried. Much incidental benefit will 
come from our experience in testing; 
and their stimulus of trying something 
new, of being forced to reconsider the 
habits of ten years’ teaching, is no small 
result. The failure to provide a final so- 
lution to the perhaps insoluble problems 
of enrollment does not mean an overall 
failure of the Experiment itself. 








The Seven Sins of Technical Writing’ 


Morris FREEDMAN2 


Let me start by saying at once that I 
do not come to you tonight just as a pro- 
fessor of English, for, frankly, I do not 
think that I would have very much to 
say to you only as someone expert in the 
history of the use—and misuse—of the 
language. And any remarks on literature 
might be confusing, at least without ex- 
tensive elaboration, for the values and 
objectives of literature seem so very dif- 
ferent at first from those of technical 
writing—although fundamentally many 
of these values and objectives coincide. 
And I am sure that you are more than 
familiar with such things as clichés, 
comma splices, fragmentary sentences, 
and the other abominations we deal with 
in freshman composition. These obvious- 
ly have nothing to do specifically with 
technical writing. 


But I want to say, before anyone 
thinks that I class technical writing en- 
tirely by itself, immune from rules and 
requirements of communication that 
govern other kinds of writing, that tech- 
nical writing calls for the same kind of 
attention and must be judged by the 
same standards as any other kind of 
writing; indeed, it calls for a greater at- 
tention and for higher standards. And I 
say this as a former science and medical 
writer for the popular press; as a for- 
mer writer of procedure manuals and di- 
rectives for the government; as a former 
editor of technical studies in sociology, 
statistics, law, and psychology; as a for- 
mer general magazine editor; as a writ- 
er of fiction, essays, and scholarly arti- 
cles; and, not least, as a professor of 
English. We can see at once why tech- 
nical writing must be measured by high- 
er standards, or, at least, by different 





1Presented before the Society of Technical 
Writers, Albuquerque, New Mexico, March 18, 
1957. 

2University of New Mexico 
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ones, if anyone will not grant me that 
they are higher. Technical writing is so 
immediately functional. Confusing di- 
rections accompanying an essential de- 
vice in a jet plane may result in disas- 
ter; bad writing elsewhere can have as 
its most extreme effect merely boredom. 


Yet, while technical writing implicitly 
calls for great care, it differs from other 
kinds of writing in that its practitioners 
are, by and large, first technicians and 
only incidentally writers. And principally 
because of this arrangement, I think, 
technical writing has become charac- 
terized by a collection of sins peculiar 
to this discipline alone. I say the collec- 
tion is peculiar to technical writing, not 
any one of the sins alone. Any newspa- 
per, weekly magazine, encyclopedia, 
textbook, any piece of writing you might 
name, will contain one or another of 
these sins, in greater or lesser profusion. 
But I know of no kind of writing that 
contains as many different sins in such 
great number as technical writing, and 
with such great potential for danger. To 
repeat, the sins in the world at large— 
at least, of the sort I’m talking about— 
often don’t matter much. And sometimes, 
too, they don’t matter in technical writ- 
ing. As my students argue when I cor- 
rect them in informative writing: “You 
got the meaning, didn’t you?” Yes, I did, 
and so do we all get the meaning when 
a newspaper, a magazine, a set of direc- 
tions stammers out its message. And I 
suppose, too, we could travel by ox-cart, 
or dress in burlap, or drive around with 
rattling fenders, and still get through a 
day. 

But technical writing in this age can 
no more afford widespread sloppiness of 
expression, confusion of meaning, rattle- 
trap construction than a supersonic mis- 
sile can afford to be made of the wrong 
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materials, or be put together haphazard- 
ly with screws jutting out here and there, 
or have wiring circuits that may go off 
any way at all, or—have a self-destruc- 
tive system that fails because of some 
fault along the way in construction. 
Technical writing today—as I need hard- 
ly reiterate to this audience—if it is much 
less than perfect in its streamlining and 
design may well result in machines that 
are less than trim, and in operation that 
is not exactly neat. This is at worst; at 
best, poor technical writing, when its ef- 
fect is minimized by careful reading, 
hinders efficiency, wastes time. Let me 
remark too that the commission of any 
one of these sins, and of any one of 
many, many lesser ones, is really not 
likely alone to be fatal, just as one loose 
screw by itself is not likely to destroy a 
machine; but always, we know, sins come 
in bunches, the sin of avarice often links 
hands with the sin of gluttony, one loose 
screw may mean others, and, anyway, 
the ideal of no sins at all—especially in 
something like technical writing, where 
the pain of self-denial should be mini- 
mal—is always to be strived for. 


A final word before I launch into the 
sins (whose parade, so long delayed, will 
prove, I hope, so much more edifying— 
like a medieval tableau). The seven I 
list might be described as cardinal ones, 
and as such they are broad and over- 
lapping, perhaps, rather than specific 
and very clearly distinguished from one 
another. They all contribute to making 
technical writing less clear, concise, co- 
herent, and correct than it should be. 


Sin 1, then, might be described as that 
of Indifference, neglecting the reader. 
I do not mean anything so simple as 
writing down to an engineer or physicist, 
although this is all to common and may 
be considered part of this sin. This writ- 
ing down-—elaborating the obvious—is 
one reason the abstract or summary has 
become so indispensable a part of tech- 
nical reports; very often, it is all the ex- 


pert needs to read of the whole report, 
the rest being a matter of all too obvi- 
ous detailing. Nor do I mean writing 
above the heads of your audience eith- 
er, which is a defect likely to be taken 
care of by a thoughtful editor. Both 
writing over or under the heads of 
your reader, or to the side, are really 
matters of careless aiming and, as such, 
of indifference, too. But what I mean 
here by indifference are shortcuts of ex- 
pression, elliptical diction, sloppy organ- 
ization, bringing up points and letting 
them hang unresolved, improper or in- 
adequate labelling of graphic material, 
and the like. This is communication by 
gutturals, grunts, shrugs, as though it 
were not worth the trouble to articulate 
carefully, as though the reader didn’t 
matter—or didn’t exist. This is basically 
an attitude of disrepect: Caveat lector— 
let the reader beware. Let the reader do 
his own work; the writer isn’t going to 
help him. 


Here is the concluding sentence from 
a quite respectable report, one most care- 
fully edited and indeed presented as a 
model in a handbook for technical writ- 
ers used by a great chemical firm. The 
sentence is relatively good, for it takes 
only a second reading to work out its 
meaning (perhaps only a slow first one 
for someone trained in reading this kind 
of writing): 

When it is assumed that all of the cel- 

lulose is converted to ethyl cellulose, 

reaction conversion of cellulose to ethyl 
cellulose, per cent of cellulose reacted, 
and reaction yield of ethyl cellulose 
based on cellulose are each equal to 

100%. 

This is admittedly a tough sentence to 
get across simply, considering that “cel- 
lulose” is repeated in several different 
contexts. Yet two guiding principles 
would have made it much clearer: 1. al- 
ways put for your reader first things first 
(here, the meaning hangs on the final 
phrase, “each equal to 100%,” which 
comes at the end of a complicated ser- 
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ies); and 2. clearly separate items in a 
series. (The second rules seems to me 
one of the most important in technical 
writing where so many things have to 
be listed so often.) Here is the recast 
sentence: 

If all the cellulose is converted to ethyl 


cellulose, each of the following factors 
is then equal to 100%: 


1. reaction conversion of cellulose to 
ethyl cellulose. 


2. proportion of cellulose reacted. 
3. reaction yield of ethyl cellulose bas- 
ed on cellulose. 

The changes are not great, certainly, but 
in the process we have eliminated the 
indisputable notion of a percent being 
equal to a percent, and have arranged 
the series so that both the eye and the 
mind together can grasp the informa- 
tion immediately. Sin 1 then can be 
handled, one way, by cutting out indi- 
rect Rube Goldbergish contraptions and 
hitting your points directly on their 
heads, one, two, three. 

The remaining sins I shall discuss are 
extensions of this primal one, disregard 
for the reader. Sin 2 may be designated 
as Fuzziness, that is, a general fuzzi- 
ness of communication—vague words, 
meaningless words, wrong ones. The 
reader uses his own experience to sup- 
ply the meaning in such writing; the 
writing itself acts only as a collection of 
clues. The military specializes in this 
sort of thing. I recall an eerie warning 
in an air force mess hall: “Anyone smok- 
ing in or around this mess hall will be 
dealt with accordingly.” It still haunts 
me. Here is a caution in a handbook of 
technical writing with which you may be 
familiar: “Flowery, euphemistic protes- 
tations of gratitude are inappropriate.” 
We know what this means, of course, 
but we ourselves supply the exact mean- 
ing. It happens that a “euphemism” is 
“the substitution of an inoffensive or 
mild expression for one that may offend 
or suggest something unpleasant.” At 
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least, that’s what Webster's Collegiate 
says it is. 

Here are some other examples: “The 
intrinsic labyrinth of wires must be first 
disentangled.” The writer meant “net- 
work,” not “labyrinth”; and I think he 
meant “internal” for “intrinsic” and “un- 
tangled” for “disentangled.” Item: “The 
liquid contents of the container should 
then be disgorged via the spout by the 
operator.” Translation: “The operator 
should then empty the container.” Here 
is a final long one: 

When the element numbered one is 

brought into tactual contact with the 

element numbered two, when the ap- 
propriate conditions of temperature 
have been met above the previously de- 
termined safety point, then there will 
be exhibited a tendency for the appro- 
priate circuit to be closed and conse- 
quently to serve the purpose of activat- 
ing an audible warning device. 

Translation: 

When the heat rises above the set safety 

point, element one touches element two, 

closing a circuit and setting off a bell. 
Prescription to avoid Sin 2: use concrete, 
specific words and phrases whenever you 
can, and use only those words whose 
meaning you are sure of. (A dictionary, 
by the way, is only a partial help in de- 
termining the correct and idiomatic use 
of a word.) English is perhaps the rich- 
est of languages in offering a variety of 
alternatives for saying the same thing. 


Sin 3 might be called the sin of 
Emptiness. It is the use of jargon and 
big words, pretentious ones, where per- 
fectly appropriate and acceptable small 
and normal words are available. (There 
is nothing wrong with big words in them- 
selves, provided they are the best ones 
for the job. A steam shovel is right for 
moving a boulder, ridiculous for pick- 
ing up a handkerchief.) We may want 
to connect this sin with the larger, more 
universal one of pride, the general de- 
sire to seem important and impressive. 
During World War II a high govern- 
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ment official devoted much time to com- 
posing an effective warning for a sticker 
to be put above light switches. He 
emerged with “Illumination is required 
to be extinguished on these premises on 
the termination of daily activities,” or 
something of the sort. He meant “Put the 
lights out when you go home.” 


The jargon I'm talking about is not 
the technical language you use normally 
and necsssarily for efficient communica- 
tion. I have in mind only the use of a 
big word or a jumble of words for some- 
thing that can be said more efficiently 
with familiar words and straightforward 
expressions. I have in mind also a kind 
of code language used to show that 
youre an insider, somewhere or other: 
“Production-wise, that’s a high-type ma- 
chine that can be used to finalize proce- 
dure. The organization is enthused.” 
There is rarely any functional justifica- 
tion for saying “utilize” or “utilization” 
for “use,” “prior to” for “before,” “the 
answer is in the affirmative or negative” 
for “yes or no,” or for using any of the 
“operators, or false verbal limbs,” as 
George Orwell called them, like “render 
inoperative,” “prove unacceptable,” “ex- 
hibit a tendency to,” “serve the purpose 
of,” and so on and on. 


Again, one can handle this sin simply 
by overcoming a reluctance to saying 
things directly; the most complex things 
in the world can be said in simple words, 
often of one syllable. Consider proposi- 
tions in higher math or logic, the Su- 
preme Court decisions of men like Bran- 
deis and Holmes, the poetry of Shake- 
speare. I cannot resist quoting here Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch’s rendition in jar- 
gon of Hamlet’s “To be or not to be, that 
is the question.” I am sure you all know 
the full jargon rendition of the solilo- 
quy. “To be, or the contrary? Whether 
the former or the latter be preferable 
would seem to admit of some difference 
of opinion.” 
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Sin 4 is an extension of 3: just plain 
Wordiness. The principle here is that if 
you can say anything with more words 
than necessary for the job, then by all 
means do so. I’ve already cited examples 
of this sin above, but compounded with 
other sins. Here is a purer example, the 
opening of a sentence in a technical writ- 
ing handbook: “Material to be contained 
on the cover of the technical report in- 
cludes .. .” This can be reduced to “The 
cover of the technical report should in- 
clude . . .” Another example, less pure: 
“The front-mounted blade of the bull- 
dozer is employed for earth moving op- 
erations on road construction jobs.” 
Translation: “The  bull-dozer’s front 
blade moves earth in road _ building.” 
Item: “There is another way of accom- 
plishing this purpose, and that is by 
evaporation.” Translation: “Evaporation 
is another way of doing this.” Instead of 
saying simply that “the bull-dozer’s 
front blade moves earth,” you say it “is 
employed for earth moving operations,” 
throwing in “employed” and “opera- 
tions,” as though “moves” alone is too 
weak to do this tremendous job. The 
cure for this sin? Simply reverse the me- 
chanism: say what you have to in the 
fewest words. 


Sin 5, once again an extension of the 
immediately preceding sin, is a matter of 
Bad Habits, the use of pat phrases, awk- 
ward expressions, confusing sentence 
structure, that have, unfortunately, be- 
come second nature. Again, I’m not al- 
luding to the perfectly natural use of 
familiar technical expressions, which 
may literally be called clichés, but which 
are not efficiently replaceable. Sin 5 is 
a matter of just not paying attention to 
what you say, with the result that when 
you do suddenly pay attention, you see 
the pointlessness or even humor of what 
you have set down. Perhaps the most 
common example of this sin is what has 
been called “deadwood,” or what may 
be called “writing for the simple mind- 
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ed.” Examples: “red in color,” “three in 
number,” “square in shape,” “the month 
of January,” “the year 1956,” “ten miles 
in distance,” and the like. What else is 
red but a color, three but a number, 
square but a shape, January but a month, 
1956 but a year, ten miles but a dis- 
tance? To say that something is “two 
inches wide and three inches long” is to 
assume that your reader can’t figure out 
length and width from the simple di- 
mensions “two inches by three inches.” I 
once read that a certain machine was 18 
feet high, “vertically,” the writer made 
sure to add; and another time that a cer- 
tain knob should be turned “right, in di- 
rection.” 


A caution is needed here. There are 
many obvious instances when qualifica- 
tion is necessary. To say that something 
is “light,” for example, is plainly myster- 
ious unless you add ‘in color” or “in 
weight” or, perhaps, “in density” (unless 
the context makes such addition “dead- 
wood”). 


I would include under Sin 5 the locu- 
tions “as far as that is concerned” (late- 
ly shortened to “as far as that”), “as re- 
gards,” “with regard to,” “in the case of” 
(“In the case of the case enclosing the 
instrument, the case is being studied”). 
These are all toa often just lazy ways of 
making transitions (and, thus, inciden- 
tally, quite justifiable when speed of 
writing is a factor). 


Sin 6 is the Deadly Passive, or, bet- 
ter, deadening passive; it takes the life 
out of writing, making everything imper- 
sonal, eternal, remote and dead. The 
deadly passive is guaranteed to make any 
reading matter more difficult to under- 
stand, to get through, and to retain. Text- 
book writers in certain fields have long 
ago learned to use the deadly passive to 
create difficulties where none exist; this 
makes their subject seem weightier, and 
their accomplishment more impressive. 
(And, of course, if this is ever what you 


have in mind on an assignment, then by 
all means use the deadly passive.) Sin 
6 is rarely found alone; it is almost in- 
dispensable for fully carrying out the 
sins of wordiness and jargon. Frequent- 
ly, of course, the passive is not a sin and 
not deadly, for there simply is no active 
agent and the material must be put im- 
personally. 

Examples of this sin are so easy to 
come by, it is difficult to find one better 
than another. Here is a relatively mild 
example of Sin 6. 

The standardization of procedure in 
print finishing can be a very important 
factor in the efficient production of ser- 
vice pictures. In so far as possible, the 
smallest number of types and sizes of 
paper should be employed, and the rec- 
ommended processing followed. The 
fewer paper grades and processing pro- 
cedures used, the fewer errors and 
make-overs that are likely. Make-overs 
are time-consuming and costly. 

Here it is with the deadly passive out 
and some other changes made: 

To produce service pictures efficiently, 

a standard way of finishing prints can be 

very important. You should use as few 

types and sizes of paper as possible, 
and you should follow the reeommend- 
ed procedure for processing. In this way, 
you will make fewer errors, and have 
to re-do less work. You will save time 
and money. 
Associated with the deadly passive, as 
you might see from the two passages 
above, is the use of abstract nouns and 
adjectives for verbs. Verbs always live; 
nouns and adjectives just sit there, and 
abstract nouns aren’t even there. Of 
course, there are a number of other ways 
of ‘undoing the passivity of the passage 
I quoted, and of making other improve- 
ments, just as there were other ways of 
handling any of the specimens I have cit- 
ed in the train of horrors accompanying 
my pageant of sins. 


Finally we come to Sin 7, the one con- 
sidered the deadliest by many, and not 
only by teachers of English but by tech- 
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nical writers and technologists of var- 
ious sorts: Mechanical Errors. I don't 
think this sin the deadliest of all. It does 
happen to be the easiest one to recog- 
nize, the one easiest to deal with “quan- 
titatively,” so to speak, and the easiest 
one to resist. I suppose it is considered 
deadliest because then those who avoid 
it can so quickly feel virtuous. It can 
promptly be handled by good works 
alone. Actually most technical writing 
happens to be mechanically impeccable; 
not one of the examples I have used to- 
night had very much mechanically wrong 
with it. If anything, technical people 
tend to make too much of formal me- 
chanics. I remember working with a 
physicist who had much trouble saying 
anything in writing. While his general 
incapacity to write was almost total, one 
thing he did know, and know firmly, 
and that was that a split infinitive was 
to be abhorred. That, and using a pre- 
position to end a sentence with. He could 
never communicate the simplest notion 
coherently, but he never split an infini- 
tive or left a preposition at the end of a 
sentence. If Nobel Prizes were to be 
awarded for never splitting infinitives 
or for encapsulating prepositions within 
sentences, he would be a leading candi- 
date. 


There are a handful of mechanical er- 
ors which are relevant to technical writ- 
ing, and these are important because 
they are so common, especially in com- 
bination with other sins. (Split infini- 
tives or sentence-ending prepositions, 
need I say, are not among them.) These 
are dangling participles and other types 
of poorly placed modifiers, and ambigu- 
ous references. There are others, a good 
number of others, but the ones I men- 
tion creep in most insidiously and most 
often. 


Here are some examples stripped down 
to emphasize the errors: 


Raising the temperature, the thermo- 
stat failed to function. 
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Who or what raised the temperature? 
Not the thermostat, I presume; and if 
it did somehow, as the result of current 
flowing in its wiring, then this ought 
to be said quite plainly. 


The apparatus is inappropriately situ- 
ated in the corner since it is too small. 
What is too small? Apparatus or cor- 
ner? 


Every element in the device must not 
be considered to be subject to abnormal 
stress. 


What is meant here is that “Not every 

element in the apparatus must be con- 

sidered subject to abnormal stress,” al- 
most the opposite of the original taken 
literally. 

I should like to conclude by emphasiz- 
ing something I glanced at in my intro- 
duction, that the seven sins of technical 
writing are to be avoided not so much 
by a specific awareness of each, accom- 
panied by specific penance for each, as 
by a much more general awareness, by 
an attitude toward subject matter, writ- 
ing process, and reader that can best be 
described only as “respectful.” You will 
not help yourself very much if you rely 
on such purely mechanical aids as Ru- 
dolph Flesch’s formulas for “readable 
writing,” or on slide rules measuring 
readability, much as you may be tempt- 
ed to do so. These can be devil’s snares, 
ways to make you think you are avoid- 
ing sin. There are no general texts, eith- 
er, at present that will help you in more 
than very minor ways. The only aids you 
can safely depend on are the good book 
itself, that is, a good dictionary (there 
are many poor ones), any of the several 
volumes by H. W. Fowler, and occas- 
ional essays, here and there, by George 
Orwell, Jacques Barzun, Herbert Read, 
Somerset Maugham, and others. And 
these, I stress, can only be aids. What is 
most important in eliminating sin in tech- 
nical writing is general attitude—as it 
may well be in eliminating sin anywhere. 


I repeat that technical writing must 
be as rationally shaped as a technical 
object. A piece of technical writing, af- 
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ter all, is something that is shaped into 
being for a special purpose, much as a 
technical object. The design engineer 
should be guided in his work by the re- 
quirements of function almost alone. (Of 
course, if he happens to have a boss who 
likes to embellish the object with use- 
less doo-dads, why then he may have to 
modify his work accordingly to keep his 
job—as automobile designers do every 
day; but we try never to have in mind un- 
reasonable situations of this sort). It is 
as pointless for the design engineer to 
use three bolts where one would do 
(both for safety and functicn), to make 
an object square when its use dictates it 
should be round, to take the long way 
through a process when there is a short 
way, as it is for the technical writer to 
commit any of the sins I have mention- 
ed. Technical writing—informative writ- 
ing of any sort—should be as clean, as 
functional, as inevitable as any modern 
machine designed to do a job well. If I 
will not be misunderstood in throwing 
out this thought, I should like to sug- 
gest to you that good technical writing 
should be like good poetry—every word 
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in its exact place for maximum effect, 
no word readily replaceable by another, 
not a word too many or too few, and 
the whole combination, so to speak, in- 
visible, not calling attention to its struc- 
ture, seemingly effortless, perfectly 
adapted to its subject. 


If one takes this general approach to 
the shaping of a piece of technical writ- 
ing, and there really can’t be much ex- 
cuse for any other, then there is no need 
to worry about any of the sins I men- 
tion. Virtue may not come at once or 
automatically, for good writing never 
comes without effort, however fine one’s 
intentions, but it will certainly come, and 
perhaps even bring with it that same 
satisfaction the creative engineer ex- 
periences. Technical writing cleansed of 
its sins is no less worthy, no less impress- 
ive, an enterprise than good engineering 
itself. Like mathematics to physics, tech- 
nical writing is a handmaid to technol- 
ogy, but like mathematics, too, it can be 
a helpmate, that is, an equal partner. 
But it can achieve this reward of vir- 
tue only by emphasizing the virtues of 
writing equally with those of technology. 


Speed of Cultural Change’ 


MARSHALL 


There was a young chap who took his 
girl to a very wonderful restaurant and 
the very first spoonful of soup he put in 
his mouth scalded him and he looked 
wildly around for a minute and then he 
let it go all over his date, and after they 
both recovered a bit, he said, “You know, 
there are some people who would have 
swallowed that.” But I am really not 
here, I hope, under any false pretenses, 

1A slightly revised tape recording of a talk 
presented at the luncheon of the Conference 
on College Composition and Communication, 
Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis, November 29, 
1957, during the convention of the National 


Council of Teachers of English. 
2University of Toronto 


. McLuHan2 


and I don’t want to make any great per- 
sonal impression, for I think the situation 
we are all involved in is too important 
for that. It is so accelerated a situation 
that to articulate quickly what is going 
on requires the skill of a sports announc- 
er. We really have, in order to keep up 
with ourselves, to develop that sort of 
sport-announcing reportage on just the 
plays that are going on around us. There 
were three umpires once who were hav- 
ing a little chat and comparing profess- 
ional notes, and one said, “Well, I calls 
“em as I sees ’em,” and the second one 
said, “As for me, I calls em as they are,” 
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and the third one said, “Until I call ’em, 
they ain't.” Now, I don’t want to get into 
that third position for I think it is the 
temptation of all persons in the field of 
English to feel that until they have de- 
cided to recognize that something is go- 
ing on, it just “ain't.” 

I am going to use a sort of headline 
technique here of presentation for 
a while, but I want to comment on the 
headline form before beginning to use 
it. It is called a form of outrageous gen- 
eralization when I use it. I see ,it as a 
beach-head of the mind. The headline it- 
self is mainly the product of the tele- 
graph. When news begins to come in so 
fast that it can’t be spelled out, can't 
-be organized editorially, then the editor 
has to package it in capsulated form by 
new methods as best he can, and he 
tosses the final package to the audience 
and says “Do it yourself, I have collect- 
ed the data, it is up to you to put it to- 
gether.” 


The first phase of the electronic rev- 
olution produced the headline among 
many other language changes. Now, in 
the 1840’s when the telegraph was in a 
very early phase, Edgar Allan Poe made 
the first imaginative response to this new 
medium. I think this is a key point for 
all of us in the field of English, since it 
concerns the meaning of the media for 
the teaching of English. I think Mr. Ed- 
gar Allan Poe has a lot to say to us be- 
cause he invented simultaneously two 
new techniques of communication that 
were previously unknown in literature, 
or almost unknown—the symbolist poem 
and the detective story. Now, the very 
peculiar property of these two forms is 
that the audience is expected to be co- 
author, co-creator. You are not given a 
completely processed package, you are 
not given an object ready for quick and 
easy consumption. You are given a ser- 
ies of clues, and a series of parts with in- 
structions, hints, and suggestions and 


the general over-all instruction, “Do it 
yourself.” 


It has taken us 100 years from then to 
realize that the meaning of the electro- 
nic revolution is a “Do -it-yourself move- 
ment.” We have been so fascinated by 
the mechanical and the mechanistic and 
the automatic that we have overlooked 
the obvious meaning which has been 
known to the poets and painters for a 
century. The electronic revolution means 
“do it yourself’—“you are the poet.” Mr. 
Eliot constantly annoys people who ask 
him, “Did you, when you wrote this line 
in Sweeney,” or some other poem, “did 
you mean so and so?” And Mr. Eliot al- 
ways says, “Well, I must have, if that’s 
what you got.” This seems utterly baf- 
fling and unreasonable to the ordinary 
inquirer, but it is part of this basic atti- 
tude of “Do it yourself, you are the poet, 
too.” 


Poe’s way of accepting the technolog- 
ical challenge offers, I think, a strategy 
of culture; and when you look at the way 
in which poets have, not just beginning 
with Poe, but much earlier, responded 
to technological change, and general, en- 
vironmental change; when you look at 
Chaucer and his response to the new lan- 
guages that were pouring into the Eng- 
lish world at that time, or look at any 
poet’s response to his new environment, 
you will always find an imaginative ac- 
ceptance of the challenge, and a new 
mode of presenting poetic experience re- 
sulting from this acceptance. So you 
can use the history of poetry as a kind 
of inside history of the human imagina- 
tion at grips with the technological over 
the centuries. Poe grasped the fact that 
the instantaneous movement of infor- 
mation put the consumer of the same in 
a creative role previously held as a 
monopoly by the writer. 


This matter of what Toynbee calls 
challenge and response between lan- 
guage arts and the developing technol- 
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ogy of the West is a totally unlooked at 
field; but you cannot study contempor- 
ary literature without becoming very 
much aware that this is a fact. The use 
of movies, of newspaper technique and 
many other media by Eliot, Joyce, and 
Pound is very well known. Now, in pre- 
senting these matters I don’t want to be 
in the position of the amateur photog- 
rapher who enthusiastically display- 
ed some of his exhibits to his friends 
saying: “Now, I want you especially in 
the next picture to observe the look of 
amazement that comes over the car 
driver's face as he drives around the 
bend and sees me standing in the mid- 
dle of the road just before he goes over 
the side of the cliff!” I don’t want to 
make these presentations quite so dis- 
tracting or terrifying. I really want you 
to check situations that are here being 
referred to. 


We have as a result of the electronic 
revolution grown up on mechanization. 
This is not entirely sudden, yet when 
people talk about the mass media today 
they still seem to think they are talking 
about mechanical media. Our new media 
are not mechanical; there are no moving 
parts. The moving picture is a machine, 
but radio and television are not ma- 
chines in the older sense. The moving 
picture is a mechanical means of pro- 
ducing a certain kind of illusion while 
radio and television are not. The move- 
ment of information by electronic means 
is instantaneous and there is no mechan- 
ism that can do this. It is this astonish- 
ing new dimension of the instantaneous 
that has transformed our human inter- 
relationships into a pattern of conspi- 
cuous coexistence. Mr. Caldwell’s won- 
derful talk last night? about the interde- 
pendence resulting from new global con- 
ditions, fits my occasion here equally 
well. There is a new interdependence, 


3O0liver J. Caldwell, Director, Division of 
International Education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, talking on “How Wide Is Your World?’ 


not only of people, but of media 
(and of school subjects) resulting from 
the instantaneous movement of infor- 
mation. You can’t send information in- 
stantly without creating a new pat- 
tern of learning and new undeveloped 
countries of the mind as well. It is 
very different from any previous meth- 
ods of moving information except 
those in tiny primitive communities. 
Now, one of the amazing things that 
happen when a medium of any sort is 
used with increasing skill is that a kind 
of reversal of characteristics occurs. I 
have noted this many times in historical 
studies of media, but I do not pretend to 
understand why it should be so. 


Let me illustrate from the thing fami- 
liar to us all, the road. Let us take only 
the road on this continent in our own 
time. At first it is devised to move the 
country or things from the country to 
the city. As it improves it serves even 
more to bring the city to the country. As 
it improves some more it begins to be- 
come a substitute for the country—you 
take a spin in the country, meaning on 
the highway. As it improves some more 
it becomes a wall a thousand feet high 
between you and the country. When by 
road it is impossible to get to the coun- 
try anymore, we build a new kind of 
country to fit the new kind of highway 
and we now call it a throughway. Now 
this is straight technological change with- 
in the one medium, the road; but related 
to this change is the car which has mov- 
ed rapidly in very recent years from the 
status of vehicle to the status of cloth- 
ing, as pointed out by Reuel Denny. You 
might have imagined that a car was 
safely and permanently categorized as 
a means of transportation, but far more 
obviously it is now a form of dress and 
of status. 

Now these reversals occur in all me- 
dia. The book has undergone these re- 
versals many times. It began merely as 
a cheaper form of manuscript. But with- 
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in a century—say by the time of Mon- 
taigne—even the printers recognized that 
it was not a substitute for the manu- 
script, and so they agreed to paginate 
books. Manuscripts were of little use as 
works of reference and so were not pagi- 
nated. But to Montaigne the true mean- 
ing of print was revealed, as was the 
meaning of the telegraph to Edgar Poe. 
Montaigne saw that print afforded a 
wholly new intellectual experience and 
challenge. His Essais are, as he tells us, 
a peinture de la pensee, a painting or 
snap-shotting of the mind in movement 
—candid camera technique applied to 
thought and learning processes. When all 
the consequences of this impact of print 
on the mind had been worked out, the 
movie was born, and is the complete re- 
versal of print. Yet Montaigne saw the 
fact of print from the beginning as a 
series of still shots of the mind in mo- 
tion. 

Photography is a curious example of 
similar reversal. At first a form of in- 
tensifying publicity, it drove the rich of 
1900 into lives of obscurity because 
whereas, up to that period they had been 
luxuriating in publicity, they found the 
intense publicity of the photograph too 
much for them. They changed _ their 
whole way of life. Conspicuous consump- 
tion as seen in the lives of the few ceas- 
ed with the photograph, and it became 
rather a means of advertising consump- 
tion by the many. Another reversal now 
comes with the rich clamoring to get in 
at the back door of the photographic 
studios to act as clothes horses and 
models for the world of color photog- 


raphy. 


But these reversals you will find are 
predictable in all the media. The new 
media are not mass media any more than 
language is, which is a mass medium if 
you think about it for a moment. New 
media are new languages and as much 
as French, or Russian, or Italian in ear- 


lier periods of our own language, these 
new languages modified the existing 
media in the sixteenth century as much 
as press and movies, etc., modify English 
today. 


We are today hearing about TV for 
the classroom. Meanwhile psychologists 
are experimenting with means of tap- 
ping brain centers and feeding visual 
imagery directly to brain centers of peo- 
ple who have no sight. Can you not see 
looming something far more ludicrous 
than anything that Orwell ever dreamed 
of? Namely the cranium plug. It may be 
possible for all of us to be wired not for 
sound but for Greek, or physics or Eng- 
list. Plugged in to some new subject, we 
can go to bed with a sleeping pill and 
wake up vastly learned. This is the Rip 
Van Winkleism of the future. We could 
all of us, as someone said, “Join the herd 
that was shot around the world.” This 
was apropos of the Sputniks to come. 


Margaret Mead in her book New 
Lives for Old has described a situation 
which is very relevant to us all, a situa- 
tion in which people move from the 
stone age to the jet age in ten years. As 
a result of this study done in the Admir- 
alty Islands twenty-five years ago and 
again recently, her conviction was that 
change is harmless provided it occurs 
fast enough. This is somewhat like the 
“painless” removal of a large strip of ad- 
hesive from the chest by a quick yank. 
I think, however, that the meaning is 
somewhat different. I think the meaning 
is this: that you can move from the stone 
age to the jet age because you are moy- 
ing from a culture in which everything 
is simultaneous, in which everyone knows 
everything and everyone hears daily ev- 
erything that happens, to a similar cul- 
ture on a vast global scale, in which the 
intuitive and the immediate and total 
consciousness of the primitive man be- 
comes the most universal and civilized 
from of consciousness. 
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We are moving very rapidly and at 
high speed naturally from an area in 
which business has for, say a century, 
been our culture, to a situation in which 
culture is going to be our business. And 
intermediate between those two poles 
stands the entertainment industry, which 
has been processing materials from each 
of these poles. The entertainment indus- 
try is a huge cultural jungle which we 
have done very little to sort out or make 
meaningful to our charges, our students, 
so far. As entertainment increasingly 
moves toward culture, it becomes more 
and more easy for us to tackle this job. 
We are familiar with those numerous 
management training programs in which 
Proust and various other great books are 
compulsory reading for executives. The 
executive world today no longer regards 
culture as antithetic to its kind of life. 
On the contrary, as business becomes 
more and more co-extensive with the 
whole consumer world, it feels that it 


must achieve mastery of the highest cul- 
ture of its time so that it can produce 
good executives. A few months ago there 
ran week after week an advertisement 
which many of you have seen in the New 
York Times: “Wanted: 16 girl Ph.D.’s, 
field of no consequence, no dancing ex- 
perience necessary, MA’s need not apply. 
These 16 girl Ph.D.’s to form the Hi-Fi 
Beta chorus of the Flamingo Room in 
Las Vegas.” You have executives master- 
ing Proust on one side and the Flamingo 
Room advertising for Ph.D’s on the other 
side. This is the sort of thing I had in 
mind when I made that outrageous gen- 
eralization that we are moving from a 
period in which business has long been 
our culture to one in which culture is 
our everyday business. Last year T. S. 
Eliot spoke in this city on The Limits of 
Criticism to an audience of 13,273 people 
in the Sports Stadium. Criticism may 
have its limits, but culture does not! 


Intensive Adverbs from a 
Quantitative Point of View 


NorRMAN CLIFF? 


Psychologists studying linguistic be- 
havior are interested in a variety of 
problems: the discrimination of speech 
sounds, language-learning, translation, 
the development of meaning, to name a 
few. One problem of considerable inter- 
est is that of describing the psychologi- 
cal process of verbal communication, 
how words are used to transmit an in- 
tended message. Since this process is 
the major concern of teachers of compo- 
sition, the results of some recent experi- 
ments on an aspect of this problem may 
be of interest. 





1The research discussed in this paper is 
published in more detail under the title The 
Relation of Adverb-Adjective Combinations to 
their Components as a Research Bulletin of 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

2United States Public Health Service 


In general, a mathematical descrip- 
tion of a phenomenon is to be desired 
because of the advantages accruing from 
the conciseness of mathematical state- 
ment and the high development of the 
rules for handling mathematical state- 
ments. Simplicity of mathematical state- 
ment is also highly desirable. At the 
present time a fair amount of effort is 
being directed toward simple quantita- 
tive descriptions of the process of com- 
munication, describing the quantitative 
properties of various types of words. 


The first clear-cut quantitative des- 
cription of the way a word is used to 
come to light is that of the intensive ad- 
verbs. We are all familiar with the way 
they are used to alter the intensity of the 
word they modify, making it more or 
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less extreme without qualitatively al- 
tering the meaning. It now appears that 
a simple mathematical description of 
this mechanism will fit the facts. For ex- 
ample, consider an adjective, such as 
“good,” which carries a favorable con- 
notation. If we modify “good” by “very,” 
the combination has the same meaning 
but is more extreme. The relation of 
“very bad” to “bad” alone is similar. In 
the combinations “slightly good” and 
“slightly bad,” the effect is the reverse; 
both combinations are less extreme than 
is the adjective alone, but the kind and 
direction, favorable or unfavorable, re- 
main the same. Putting “good” and “bad” 
on the same continuum, we may diagram 
the effect of the use of the adverbs as 
follows: 


very slightly — slightly very 
vad ~=bad_ bad good good good 
A e A <7 A oe ike i “£6 A i ; iy pea 


Now, suppose there is a quantity, say, 
a positive two units, which describes the 
intensity of “good” on the good-bad con- 
tinuum and that the value for “bad” is a 
minus two units. Suppose further that 
“very” implies the number one-and-a- 
half. If the intensity of the combination 
were the product of the “adverb num- 
ber” times the “adjective quantity,” the 
effect would correspond with the way 
we use “very.” The intensity-reducing 
effect of “slightly” is explained by assum- 
ing that its number is less than one, one- 
half, for instance. We may illustrate these 
effects graphically by inserting numbers 
in the appropriate places on our dia- 
gram: 

very slightly slightly very 

bad bad _ bad good good good 

—3 —2 —1 0 1 2 3 

A A A A A * A A 

Note that, for this interpretation to have 
any great significance, it is necessary 
that the values associated with the indi- 
vidual words be the same for all com- 
binations. 


The analogy between the use of the 


intensive adverbs and multiplication is 
apparent, but is there any way of show- 
ing that it is more than an analogy? It 
turns out that, if a number of adverb- 
adjectival combinations are scaled by 
psychophysical methods, certain regular- 
ities in the scale values should be observ- 
ed. The scale value of a combination 
should be given by the formula 


cs, +K. 
1 | 
In the formula, c, is the “multiplying 
i 
value” of the adverb, s, is the intensity 


(positive or negative) of the adjective, 
and K is an empirically determined con- 
stant. In the case of the scale value of 
an unmodified adjective, c. is defined to. 


be 1.00. The regularities to be expected 
are exemplified by the relationship be- 
tween the scale values of several un- 
modified adjectives and those of the 
same adjectives modified by one parti- 
cular adverb. When these two sets of 
scale values are plotted against each 
other on a graph, the result should be a 
straight line sloping upward from left to 
right. The numerical value of the rela- 
tive slope or steepness of the line is the 
“multiplying value” of the adverb. 


To test the hypothesis of multiplica- 
tive combination empirically, three 
groups of introductory psychology stu- 
dents were asked to rate 150 adverb-ad- 
jectival combinations on an eleven-point — 
favorable-unfavorable continuum. The 
words used in making up the combina- 
tions are given in Table 1. Psychophysi- 
cal scale values for each of the combina- 
tions were derived and examined for the 
regularities predicted. It was found that 
the hypothesis was confirmed to a de- 
gree remarkable for psychological data. 
It appears that we really are making 
mental multiplications when we say that 
something is “very good.” 


The explicit numerical values obtain- 
ed in the experiment may be expected to 
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vary somewhat with the conditions of 
the experiment, but the three separate 
experiments in the study gave quite 
equivalent results. The approximate 
“multiplying values” obtained for the 
adverbs are given in Table 1. 


The adverbs above “unmodified” com- 
press or reduce the intensity of the ad- 
jective while those below stretch or in- 
crease it. “Slightly” has the greatest 
compressing effect while “pretty” has 
only a little. “Extremely” has the strong- 
est stretching effect, and “very” and “un- 
usually” have moderate and about equal 
power. Note that “quite,” in contrast to 
its dictionary definitions, makes an ad- 
jective only a little more intense than it 
would be in its natural state. The order, 
including the position of “unmodified,” 
should remain quite stable except for 
regional or group variations. 


The numbers determined for the ad- 
jectives were just about what would be 
expected. The favorable ones had fair- 
ly large positive values, and the unfav- 
orable had large negative values. The 
reader who has inspected the list of ad- 
jectives and is dismayed by the idea of 
rating combinations such as “very aver- 
age” on a favorable-unfavorable contin- 
uum will perhaps be interested in the 
finding that “average” and “ordinary” 
had values quite near zero. Multiplying 
zero by anything is just as odd an activi- 
ty as using the phrase “very average.” 


From the viewpoint of the teacher of 
composition, the study is perhaps most 
useful to the teaching of precision of 
expression. Each adverb alters intensity 
in a consistent fashion. “Rather” and 
“somewhat” are not interchangeable and 
neither of them is the same as “quite.” 
However, by picking the right adverb, 
one can stretch or compress his adjective 
almost at will. 


The results of the experiments, while 
of some interest in themselves, are at 
least as important as an indication of 


what can be done through the use of the 
techniques of academic psychology in 
arriving at an understanding of the pro- 
cess of connotative communication and 
may lead to a variety of findings of a 
similar type. The experiments were, of 
necessity, limited in their scope; how- 
ever, it seems likely that the results of 
these experiments can be extended to 
continua other than the favorable-un- 
favorable and words and phrases other 
than intensive adverbs but of similar 
function. In addition, other rules of com- 
bination may be found. Adjectives, for 
example, may combine additively with 
each other while the resultant of an ad- 
jective-noun combination may be an av- 
erage. 

Professor Harold Gulliksen of Prince- 
ton University is now conducting a 
group of studies using translations of the 
words used here. Psychologists in some 
half-dozen European countries are co- 
operating in securing the data. The re- 
sults of this investigation into the pos- 
sibility that the multiplicative effect is 
not confined to English will be available 
at a later time. 











Table 1 
Adverbs and Adjectives Used in Forming 
Combinations 
Value Adverbs Adjectives 
5 Slightly ” Bvil nies 
7 Somewhat Wicked 
8 Rather Contemptible 
9 Pretty Immoral 
1.0 (Unmodified) Disgusting 
1.1 Quite Bad 
‘12 Decidedly Inferior 
1.3 Unusually Ordinary 
1.3 Very Average 
1.5 Extremely Nice 
Good 
Pleasant 
Charming 
Admirable 
Lovable 




















Remedial English and College Graduation 


Bryson L, JAYNEs! 


A larger proportion of students who 
are required to take subfreshman Eng- 
lish reach college graduation than has 
sometimes been supposed. The present 
study shows that, while the proportion is 
smaller than that of regular students, re- 
medial students do graduate in signifi- 
cant numbers. One of the limitations of 
the study is the adoption of graduation 
as a criterion. Obviously a student may 
derive benefits from college attendance 
without graduating. These benefits may 
be somewhat intangible, and the student 
who leaves college is not available to of- 
fer an evaluation of his experience. Grad- 
uation, also, is not necessarily a meas- 
ure of value received by the student, but 
it is a ponderable fact. Another limitation 
is that the students considered represent 
only the State College of Washington. 
Some students may have moved to other 
colleges to graduate without having left 
any record of that fact in the college in 
which they started. 

For many years entering students at 
the State College of Washington have 
been segregated into three groups by an 
English placement examination. The low- 
est group has been placed in a remedial 
course (English 099) which met twice 
a week for a semester without college 
credit. The other students took the usual 
freshman composition course (English 
101) which met three times a week for 
three semester hour credits. These stu- 
dents were divided into two groups: the 
large middle group (English 101 regu- 
lar) and a smaller upper group (Eng- 
lish 101 advanced). These two groups 
used the same textbooks in classes in- 
structed by the same staff members. The 
instructor was expected to make the ad- 
vanced course as enriched as the inter- 
ests and ability of the class would per- 
mit. 
~TState College of Washington 
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The placement test consisted of three 
parts: English usage, vocabulary, and 
spelling. Later, a speed of reading com- 
prehension test replaced the spelling sec- 
tion. The test was multiple choice with 
machine-scored answers. It did not in- 
volve writing. However, students could 
be shifted from one level to another dur- 
ing the first two or three weeks of the 
semester on the basis of writing done for 
the composition class and perhaps an ad- 
ditional examination. The usual shift was 
from a remedial section to a regular sec- 
tion. The student was not condemned to 
a semester of remedial work merely on 
the basis of the objective test. 

The present study deals with students 
entering the State College of Washing- 
ton in the fall semester of the years 1947 
to 1951. It was not feasible to carry the 
study beyond 1951 because some stu- 
dents took five or six years to reach grad- 
uation. In each year all the students in 
English 099 are considered. As a com- 
parison factor, the study includes a simi- 
lar number of randomly selected stu- 
dents in approximate proportion to the 
total distribution in English 101 regu- 
lar and English 101 advanced. Table 1 
lists the distribution of entering  stu- 
dents in the three categories. The fluc- 
tuation in the numbers of English 099 
students from year to year results in part 
from a shift in the standards adopted and 
not necessarily from variation in the abil- 
ity of students to meet the requirements 
of the test. 


Table 2 shows the figures of Table 1 
converted to percentages. Of the 1099 
English 099 students, 24.8 percent grad- 
uated. The class entering in 1948 made 
the highest record, 29.8 percent; those 
entering in 1950 made the lowest, 20.6 
percent. Of the 1093 English 101 (both 
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regular and advanced) students, 38.9 
percent graduated, The class entering 
in 1949 made the highest record, 41.5 
percent; those entering in 1950 made 
the lowest, 35.7 percent. When the ad- 
vanced and regular students are segre- 
gated, it is evident that a larger propor- 
tion of advanced students than of regu- 
lar students graduated: advanced, 47.1 
percent; regular, 36.3 percent. As would 
be expected, the English placement test 
scores have some predictive value of 
graduation. 

Numerous studies tend to show some- 
what similar results. Lurene Brown 
studied the class entering Ohio Univer- 
sity in 1949.2 By February of 1954, allow- 
ing one summer session and one semes- 
ter beyond normal graduation time, 22.74 
percent of the students who took reme- 
dial English had graduated. At the same 


2Lurene Brown, “A Look at Remedial Eng- 
lish,” College English, February 1955, pp. 303- 
205. 
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time 40.97 percent of the students not 
required to take remedial English had 
graduated. If she had allowed the stu- 
dents more time, more of them might 
have graduated. 

Walter L. Slocum found that 31 per- 
cent of the students who entered the 
State College of Washington in 195] 
were enrolled as seniors in the year 1954- 
1955. An additional 7 percent were en- 
rolled in college, but not as seniors.* On 
the basis of two indices, high school 
grade point average and American Coun- 
cil of Education Psychological Examina- 
tion, he found that academic mortality 
was much higher for students who rank- 
ed low than for those who ranked high. 
On the basis of high school grades, 51 
percent of the lower half did not remain 
at the State College after their freshman 
year.‘ 

3Walter L. Slocum, Academic Mortality at 


the State College of Washington, p. 1. 
‘Ihid., p. 18. 


Table 1 
Quantity Distribution of Graduates and Non-Graduates 
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Slocum reported a study by Beard and 
Madden? of the freshman classes of 1931, 
1932, 1933 at the state teachers’ college 
of Indiana, Pennsylvania. They found 
that 65 percent of the upper quarter on 
the ACE graduated, while 38 percent 
of the bottom quarter did. These fig- 
ures are significantly larger than the data 
of the present study, but the relation- 
ship between them is comparable. He 
also mentioned a study by Freeman® 
showing that there is a marked tendency 
for students in the upper deciles to en- 
counter fewer problems of staying in 
college and to make better academic 
records. He did note, however, that half 
of the lowest decile succeed. 

The Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search’ reports a study by Hartson and 
Sprow in 1941 in which they concluded 
that “. . . while 80 percent of the fresh- 
men who had an IQ above 126 became 
seniors, 64 percent of those with IQ be- 
low 116 also became seniors.”® 


5R. B. Beard and R. Madden, “Note on the 
Relation Between Retention and Intelligence 
Test Scores in a Teachers College,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XXVI, Febru- 
ary 1940, pp. 152-153. 


6F. S. Freeman, “Predicting Academic Sur- 
vival,” Journal of Educational Research, XXIII, 
1931, pp. 118-123. 


7W. S. Monroe, ed., Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research rev. ed. (New York, 1950), p. 
88. 


The studies appear to show that, while 
students who rank low in high school 
grades and low in psychological and 
English placement tests are poorer aca- 
demic risks than those who rank high, 
significant numbers of the lower rank- 
ed students do continue to college gradu- 
ation. 


If college graduation is a valid criter- 
ion of the appropriateness of first-year 
instruction, remedial English instruction 
is useful to the extent of making it pos- 
sible for 25 percent of the students who 
receive it to continue to graduation while 
only 39 percent of regularly admitted 
students do so. Two possible conclusions 
may be drawn from this comparison. The 
first is that if the difference between re- 
medial and regular students is only the 
difference between 25 and 39 percent, 
the publicly supported college is hardly 
justified in denying any needy student 
remedial instruction. The second is that 
with so small a difference it is altogether 
possible that the same 25 percent would 
have continued to graduation if they 
had begun at once in the regular compo- 
sition course. The first indicates that re- 
medial instruction should be maintained; 
the second, that it should be abandoned. 


8L. D. Hartson and A. J. Sprow, “Values of 
Intelligence Quotients Obtained in Secondary 
Schools for Predicting College Scholarship,” 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, 
I, 1941, pp. 387-398. 








Cheaper by the Hundred? 


Joun P. Noonan! 


Last year at Kansas State College we 
conducted the first in a series of evalu- 
ations in an attempt to determine the 
effect of class size on student perform- 
ance in written composition. If the stu- 
dents from classes of 15 or 20 demon- 
strated a marked superiority over the 
accomplishments of other classes, then, 
of course, it would be necessary to keep 
the classes small regardless of the cost. 
If on the other hand they did not, we 
would have one less argument to keep 
the classes small. 


In order to make the evaluation, class- 
es of 15, 20, 25, 30, and 35 students were 
i a at each hour on Monday, 

Wednesday, and Friday. Tuesday, Thurs- 


day, Saturday sections were ‘onal as 
control sections with 25 cards immedi- 
ately available and five cards in re- 


serve for students with difficult sched- 
uling problems. We also had two class- 
es of 100 each which met on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, one at 10:00 
and the other at 2:00. We were particu- 
larly interested in determining how well 
the students in these sections did. In ad- 
dition to the test groups, we had honors 
sections, and developmental reading sec- 
tions which were also given the tests 
and considered a part of the overall eval- 
uation. 


All of the students were given the 
regular entrance tests which included the 
Co-op Mechanics of Expression, Form 
Y.? At the end of the semester they were 
retested with a different form of the 
same test—the Co-op, Form T.’ Since 


1Kansas State College 

2Co-operative English Test, Single Booklet 
Edition, Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, 1948 


3Co-operative English Test, Single Booklet 
Edition, Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, 1943 
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these tests are valuable in estimating a 
student’s performance in writing, it was 
assumed that the difference between the 
score made on the entrance tests and the 
one made on the retest would give at 
least a rough indication of the progress, 
or lack of it, in writing ability. Certainly 
the retest would tadtenbe any varia- 
tion in the mechanics of writing. 


The mean scores of the retests for 
each class were calculated, and in every 
‘ase there was a statistically significant 
increase over the mean entrance score 
for the class. In some isolated cases in- 
dividual students made little or no gain, 
but class averages went up. It is impos- 
sible to say that the differences between 
the test and retest scores represent a to- 
tal measure of accomplishment in each 
class. They are valuable, however, in de- 
termining the relative difference among 
the classes. 











Number of Section _ 
Sections Size ‘ile Gain 
8 15  - 
8 20 18 
8 25 17 
7 30 15 
6 35 17 
2 100 17 
8 4 0 
3 4 17 
6 4 12 





The table is a summary of dis results 
of the tests. Aside from the honors sec- 
tions which made the least gain, the reg- 
ular sections, those scheduled on Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday, made the 
least gain. The reason for the weak 
showing of the TTS sections is not at 
once apparent. It is possible, however, 
that there was discontent on the part of 
both faculty and students because of the 

4Honors, Reading, and Tuesday-Thursday- 


Saturday varied in size from 15 to 30. Sizes of 
the other sections were controlled. 
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Saturday classes; or the several Saturday 
classes missed because of athletic events 
and holidays did not allow enough time 
to do the work completely. The ACE 
scores for these people were about aver- 
age or better than those of some other 
sections. Teachers who taught these sec- 
tions also taught on MWF, and these 
classes did well. 

The honors sections as a group made 
no gain on the retest. Much of the re- 
sponsibility for this poor showing lies 
with one class which rated a net loss of 
30%ile points. Since it is nearly impos- 
sible, even with a supreme effort on the 
part of both teacher and students, to 
force a class average down so much, it 
must be assumed that the test was not 
properly administered in this section. The 
work in the honors sections primarily 
takes the form of an introduction to lit- 
erature; consequently, the teachers may 
look to literature and its criticism in- 
stead of writing mechanics. In spite of 
this emphasis, or perhaps because of it, 
the average scores in all of the honors 
sections, with the exception of one, were 
well above the other sections. 


The sections of 100 did as well on re- 
test as did any of the other groups. In 
fact each gained exactly 17%ile points. 
This survey, of course, is not accurate 
enough to prove that all composition 
classes should be of at least 100, but it 
does show that the students were not 
substantially injured, as a result of their 
experiences, in their ability to make a 
marked improvement in the mechanics 
of English. 


The distribution of means and per- 
centiles in the table gives a graphic pic- 
ture of the results of the retest, but cer- 
tain obvious questions remain unanswer- 
ed. Questions regarding the effect of 
time of day, day of the week, and teach- 
er could not be completely answered 
in this study; however, it was possible to 
evaluate statistically the effect of ACE, 


entrance mechanics test, and size of class 
on gains made on the retest. In order 
to make this evaluation, the technique 
of multiple regression was used. By 
this technique it was possible to es- 
timate what score might be expected 
on the retest if certain measurable var- 
iables—ACE (intelligence), mechanics 
test, and size of class—were taken into 
consideration. In other words, the re- 
gression technique shows what effect 
each one of these variables had on the 
retest score. We can tell whether intelli- 
gence, the entrance mechanics test score, 
or the size of the class was most influ- 
ential, or relevant at all to the gains 
made by the various sections. 


The results of this analysis were much 
the same as were predicted in the distri- 
bution of percentiles. Class size has very 
little if any value in determining how 
well students will do on the mechanics 
retest. 


Since good writing is the principal aim 
of the course, the student performance 
in this area is paramount. It is impossi- 
ble to make a completely objective or 
statistical analysis of a student paper; 
however, grades made on final themes 
do have a significance in evaluating the 
accomplishment. The final themes were 
written the first day of the final examin- 
ation period, and each paper was grad- 
ed twice by two members of the depart- 
ment. In no case did a teacher grade a 
paper written by one of his own stu- 
dents. 


A regression equation was used again, 
this time to estimate the effect of class 
size on grades made on the final theme. 
The results only provided further evi- 
dence that class size had no effect on 
student’s composition. The only thing 
that seemed to make any difference was 
intelligence. 


Students’ reaction to large sections 
varied. Most of them admitted that they 
could not judge because they had not 
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been in smaller sections; consequently 
they had no basis of comparison. About 
half of the students suggested, however, 
that they were pleased or even enthusias- 
tic with the large sections. Most of the 
rest complained about poor seating ar- 
rangements, poor ventilation, too much 
noise, or inability to hear. A few, usually 
the poorer students, felt that they did 
not get the individual help they needed 
or that they did not find it a hardship 
about which to comment. 


The large sections, those of 100, had 
to be handled as lectures; however class 
discussions were attempted from time to 
time. These discussions, while they got 
satisfactory response, were not always 
desirable because a very small percent 
of the class participated and the same 
ones always responded. Since there were 
so many students in the class, it was 
never possible to attain a completely 
satisfactory relationship between teach- 
er and student. It is necessary for the 
teacher to know his students, especially 
in a composition course, if he is to pro- 
vide the proper intellectual stimulation 
and challenge. The composition student 
must begin to grapple with ideas, to in- 
vestigate them, and to form opinions 
based on logical assumptions. In the 
large sections, without recitation oppor- 
tunity, this intellectual activity is apt to 
be lost or become insignificant for many 
of the students who lack initiative or 
need individual assistance. Of course, 
most weak students need the help; but 
many very good students need it also, 
and the large class does not provide the 
opportunity. 

Sections of 100 also place a consider- 
able extra burden on the teacher. If he 
has any other classes, he must have as- 
sistance in theme grading. There was a 
student grader to help the classroom 
teacher for each large section used in 
this study. In addition to the great num- 
ber of themes, much time must be given 
over to personal interviews and assist- 


ance to individual students. Generally 
these interviews have to be done by the 
classroom teacher and not by the grad- 
er. 


Class preparation for the large sec- 
tions takes more time than for the small 
sections. The extra time necessary for 
such routine things as returning papers, 
handing out tests, taking attendance, and 
collecting papers calls for extra plan- 
ning, not to mention the necessity of 
planning lectures so they will at least be 
palatable. Since most of the students are 
rather carefully conditioned to resist, or 
at least fear, matters of grammar, rhe- 
toric and logic, the problem of maki.g 
them interested and cooperative offers 
a challenge to the teacher which de- 
mands extra time. If the large sections 
are to be continued, the teacher should 
be given double credit on his teaching 
load. About half of the current staff 
time could have handled all Written 
Communications I last year if large sec- 
tions were used entirely and each lec- 
turer given two sections. 


The economy of large sections, even at 
the reduced class hour load, is obvious. 
Whether or not the benefits of such a 
class are as satisfactory is by no means 
settled. If the objective test results can 
be accepted as final proof of competen- 
cy, then there is no reason to assume 
that the students in smaller classes gain 
anything that is not gained in large 
classes. However, if the intimate situa- 
tion in the small classes offers greater 
opportunity for intellectual growth of 
the student, then it is highly improper 
to put students in large sections simply 
for reasons of economy. Or perhaps it 
may be advisable to put all the regular 
students into large sections and spend 
the most time with the better students 
in the honors sections. 


Since much more work needs to be 
done to determine whether or not sec- 
tions of 100 in composition are workable, 
it may not be concluded from this study 
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that they are to be recommended. Cer- 
tain conclusions may be drawn, however. 
The students in large sections did as well 
as, and in some cases better than stu- 
dents in other sections on a mechanics 


of expression retest. They could write as 
well as other students at the end of the 
term. They did not feel that the large 
sections offered them any serious dis- 
advantages. 


Staff Room Interchange 
The Status of the Composition Teacher 


I have been a member of the CCCC for 
only two years. The last conference in 
Chicago was the first I attended. I was, 
however, greatly impressed with the con- 
ference, and particularly by the session on 
the professional status of the college com- 
position instructor. 


As I sat and listened to this session, it 
seemed to me that something must be 
seriously wrong with the present graduate 
program in English, if it is true that the 
attitudes of the typical graduate in English 
are as they were outlined. I am referring 
particularly to the picture painted of the 
English Ph.D. as a person who (1) tolerates 
composition-communication courses as a 
necessary preliminary to the teaching of 
literature, and (2) considers himself a 
failure, perpetually dissatisfied, unless he 
someday gets the opportunity to help train 
future Ph.D.s in English in some graduate 
school. If this is the type of person we are 
turning out—and I have no doubt that it 
is—then, I think, we should seriously (for 
a number of reasons) reconsider our goals 
in graduate training. 

First of all, it should appear obvious that 
a young instructor who simply tolerates 
Freshman English as a stepping stone to 
the teaching of literature will fail to estab- 
lish the student relationships which can 
lead to greater respect both for himself and 
his profession. Many students, also, simply 
tolerate English Composition, not because 
of any interest in literature, but because 
they see in it no relationship to their pri- 
mary goals. These are the students who will 
become the engineers, the physicians, the 
dentists, the business men that, later, will 
dominate the typical American community. 
Most of them, because of crowded schedules, 
will take only composition (and one survey 
literature course, if required) in our field. 
It is therefore necessary, if we are to 
advance in professional status, that we show 
such a genuine, lively interest in our subject 


that the students will “catch fire” too. And 
this cannot be done by an instructor who 
cares only to serve an apprenticeship. 


Secondly, if we continue to turn out from 
our graduate schools persons whose only 
interest is literature and the training of 
future Ph.D.s in English, then we are most 
certainly going to turn out huge numbers 
of completely frustrated individuals. For it 
was also brought out at the conference that, 
as our college enrollments grow, so will the 
junior colleges. If these colleges are to do 
the job that is expected of them, they will 
need people who will be content, even en- 
thusiastic, as they proceed to teach the 
future professional, business, and even 
farmer-labor groups how properly to read 
and write. The future demand for people 
trained in English is going to be in these 
junior colleges and in the lower division of 
senior colleges. Not all can move on; not 
all should want to do so. 


Of course, we could estimate the number 
of persons needed for senior-division and 
graduate English courses and train only 
those people. If we do this, however, we 
greatly injure our professional status with 
the general public, as few people comprising 
the general public ever will contact us in 
the upper division or graduate school. Hence 
we leave to educationists or others the job 
of carrying on our own professional status 
as teachers of English. I hardly believe that 
this is the answer. 

Instead, I feel that we should, in our 
graduate schools, adopt a new program and 
a new approach. No English instructor is of 
any value, of course, if he does not appreci- 
ate our great literary heritage. We should 
never assume that we can dispense with this 
essential. But is a deep scholarly interest in 
unravelling literary problems, such as the 
date of a poem by a minor versifier of the 
eighteenth century, essential? Every Eng- 
lish instructor, of course, should be able to 
read a piece of literature, prose or poetry, 
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with sympathetic insight. But should he 
therefore feel that his life is wasted if he 
is not given the opportunity to teach litera- 
ture and train Ph.D.s? Our emphasis, it 
seems to me, should be shifted to training 
persons who are primarily interested in 
creating a more literate public because they 
sincerely believe that the cultural values of 
our great literary heritage are the property 
of all who can understand and that they 
will greatly enrich the lives of the ordinary 
men and women who take no more than a 
year or two of college work. Those who are, 
of necessity, forced to spend their lives with 
Freshman Composition will then have real 
motivation for doing their job, and they 
will learn to like it. They will know that the 
articles in such anthologies as Patterns in 
Writing, Patterns in Living, and others 
actually help to develop insights which lead, 
with or without further training, to a 
greater appreciation of more genuine liter- 
ary work. They will be alive and awake 
enough to help their better students, even 
in the junior college, to find more satisfac- 
tory literary masterpieces than those found 
in the anthology. Those who are fortunate 
enough to teach a sophomore survey course 
in English, World, or American literature 
will be satisfied to continue what the Fresh- 
man English instructor has begun and 
cease to dream of the upper division and 
the graduate school. As for those who do 
manage to teach the more advanced courses 
—these individuals wil come to feel a kin- 
ship with their colleagues in the junior col- 
lege and the lower division and think of 
their own work as only an extension of what 
these colleagues have begun. 


Perhaps it is too early to say yet whether 
a similar rapport can be established with 
our colleagues in the elementary and 
secondary school. I am not familiar with the 
work being done within the CCCC organiza- 
tion on this subject. But certainly the 
possibility of training well-qualified, in- 
terested people should not stop with the 
Freshman English instructor. It should go 
all the way back to kindergarten teacher, 
whose lively interest in literary subjects 
and literate people will infect the little five- 


year-old with a sense of the importance of 
his native language that he will never lose. 


All of us, certainly, cannot have “at least 
one or two graduate courses.” Most of us, 
in a few years at least, will be teaching in 
junior colleges, where we can’t even have 
advanced literature courses for juniors and 
seniors. Should we therefore be frustrated 
individuals who think of ourselves as 
failures, or should we accept the challenge 
given us? If we take the former attitude, 
we shall, sooner or later, abandon our pro- 
fession and leave the whole problem of the 
status of the English Composition teacher 
to persons far less qualified than ourselves. 
We shall be cheating the general public and 
contributing to still greater chaos than now 
exists in the public schools. If, on the other 
hand, we accept our positions as a genuine 
challenge, we shall, as Ph.D.s in English, 
help to raise the standards of the lower 
division (and, eventually, I hope, of the 
elementary and secondary school) and 
finally solve the problem of the status of 
the English teacher on the lower levels. 


I have been necessarily vague in out- 
lining any new program for the graduate 
schools. This vagueness is largely the result 
of my dealing with an intangible—an at- 
titude—and not some specific problem. Too 
many graduate students in our field, I am 
afraid, are inclined to be snobbish, to feel 
that literature is only for the few, and— 
though we can use a few of these people in 
upper division and graduate work—we can 
not use huge numbers of them. Perhaps, 
then, in accepting graduate students, we 
should frankly inquire about their attitudes; 
perhaps we should outline to them in detail 
what the future is likely to be for the great 
majority. If we did so, we might save a 
great many people from frustration and at 
the same time get Ph.D.s in English who 
are not only well qualified in their subject 
but also well qualified to assume the duties 
that lie ahead in the junior college and the 
lower division. 


ROBERT P. SAALBACH 
Scottsbluff College, Nebraska 


Why Do Freshmen Write Poorly? 


During the fall term of 1956 DePaul 
University attempted to learn why fresh- 
men were so poor in English that the Eng- 
lish Placement Test indicated a need for 
the remedial English course. 


Two groups of 180 freshmen each from 
the departments of Liberal Arts, Physical 
Education, Science, Music, and Commerce 
were asked about factors that might have 
affected their writing. These 360 were 
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graduates from public and private high 
schools had been qualified to enter the 
University. Group (B) was made up of 
subfreshmen English students; Group (A) 
consisted of regular freshmen who had 
achieved at least a “C” in their mid-term 
examination. 


In Group (B) were 51 from homes in 
which a foreign tongue was spoken, and of 
them 45 spoke their parents’ language. 
Group (A) had 65 in whose homes another 
language than English was used, but only 
20 of them could speak their family tongue. 
Both were asked if the use of the foreign 
language by their parents or themselves 
caused them difficulty in writing correct 
English. Each stated that the foreign 
language in no way caused them to err in 
writing English. Six remedial students 
wrote, however, that English was for them 
a foreign language. 


Since every home has either a TV set or 
a radio, it was thought advisable to ask if 
either medium affected the student’s writ- 
ing or speaking. In Group (B) 42 felt that 
their English was improved by hearing 
correct English; but 25 stated that slangy 
speakers encouraged them to retain their 
incorrect English. Only 29 of Group (A) 
were helped by the careful speech of some 
commentators and announcers; and 8 were 
harmed by the slovenly talk of others. 

There were various responses to the 
question of the effect of their associates’ 
English upon them. Of the remedial stu- 
dents, 25 felt that their companions’ poor 
speech caused them to write and speak 
slovenly. Five added that they were often 
embarrassed in using correct English before 
their friends. One wrote, “Do you think I 
would dare say, ‘It is I’?” Group (A) num- 
bered 34 who were helped by their com- 
panions’ correct English. Sixty-five flatly 
admitted that they were harmed by hearing 
poor grammar, slang, and faulty sentences. 

To the blunt question, “Why do you write 
poorly?” the remedial students replied in 
the same manner: 


16 admitted they were at fault. 
4 eared little for grammar. 
6 claimed English a foreign language. 
5 blamed their grammar school teach- 
ers. 
39 held that they were never taught to 
write. 
5 said their teachers were dry. 
In their comments, some remedials were 
harshly critical of their high school teach- 
ers. On composition days they were given 


song drills, travelogues of their teachers, 
extra literary lectures, and anything except 
writing. A few students were bitter because 
their teachers had been interested only in 
the better student. 

To this same question Group (A) had 
similar answers. There were 39 average 
freshmen who felt that their present trou- 
bles in writing could have been avoided had 
their high school teachers spent more time 
on composition. Six declared they never 
wrote themes in their senior year and four 
spent their last year in reading books. 

Because Group (B) wrote poorly, there 
would have been no practical help gained 
from asking these remedial students how 
often they wrote in senior high school. 
Group (A), however, was given this question 
and answered: 

12 never wrote a single theme. 

20 wrote one paper. 

11 finished a research paper. 

7 did two papers. 

9 composed 4 or 5 papers. 
2 turned in 12 themes. 

4 had to write 11 themes. 
3 did 15 papers. 


From this study of 360 freshmen English 
students at DePaul, one may draw certain 
conclusions. The answers of the average 
freshmen indicate that they are of a higher 
mental standing than the remedial group. 
Their transcripts from high school should 
likewise attest this. Had they received only 
meager training in high school composition, 
they would still pass any English place- 
ment test. 


It is surprising to conclude that a foreign 
language spoken by a student or heard at 
home has no deleterious effect upon his 
English. Both groups hold that no harm 
has ever been experienced in their writing 
from hearing or speaking a foreign lan- 
guage. Neither group likewise seems to be 
affected seriously by the English heard on 
TV and radio or from their associates. 


This study finally shows that the remedial 
student at DePaul University is in his 
present state because he received little or 
no training in composition during his high 
school days. To forestall future remedial 
classes it will be necessary for the high 
schools to insist that their English teachers 
demand weekly themes from all their stu- 
dents. 


FERDINARD J. WaArRD, C.M. 
DePaul University 
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A Main Argument 


A good life is a maine Argument 

I know Nothing can conduce more to 
letters, then to examine the writings of 
the Ancients, and not to rest in their 
sole Authority, or take all upon trust 
from them; ... For to all the observa- 
tions of the Ancients, wee have our 
owne experience; which, if wee will use, 
and apply, wee have better meanes to 
pronounce. It is true they open’d the 
gates, and made the way that went be- 
fore us; but as Guides, not Command- 
ers: ... Truth lyes open to all; it is no 
mans severall. 


Ben Johnson, Timber: Or, 
Discoveries 


When Ben Jonson wrote the epigram 
quoted above, he was referring to men and 
the two chief things that give a man 
reputation in counsel: honesty and wisdom. 
“Wisedome without Honesty,” he wrote, “is 
meere craft... . And therefore the reputa- 
tion of Honesty must first be gotten; which 
cannot be, but by living well. A good life 
is a maine Argument.” Now the same views 
apply to ideas, particularly ideas about 
education. An innovation in the philosophy 
of education, no matter how wise, must find 
some way of living a good life. In the area 
of “letters” with which we are concerned, 
we have the “observations of the Ancients” 
and “our owne experience” to help us create 
the atmosphere in which the good life of 
an idea may be experienced, “provided,” 
says Rare Ben, “the plagues of Judging, 
and Pronouncing against them, be away; 
such as are envy, bitternesse, precipitation, 
impudence, and scurrile scoffing.” 


An old problem, well-established funda- 
mentals about learning and teaching, a 
history of valiant endeavor at solution, and 
an enormous new element: the dramatic 
increase in school population are a good 
context in which to illustrate the beginning 
and development of an idea: a new teaching 
approach. The preceding statement is a 
basis of a definition of the English Work- 
shop Program at Brooklyn College. 


Six years ago in the Office of the Dean 
of Faculty, an English instructor was given 
the opportunity, through three hours of 
time released from regular teaching, to 
develop a new teaching approach in the 
area of written English. The first requisite 
was to intensify awareness among students 
and faculty of the area in which written 


English is taught and studied: the general 
curriculum, the entire faculty, the whole 
student body. The problem has a very com- 
plex solution. 


Through a concept of agency, the Pro- 
gram found a means: 1) of discharging the 
responsibility of the English Department 
to teach a skill that should have been taught 
earlier in the students’ academic careers; 
2) of intervening within the general cur- 
riculum so that every member of the faculty 
might contribute to the teaching and thus 
the raising and maintaining of an accept- 
able standard of written English; 3) of 
bringing into harmonious relationship the 
motivation of college students and the aims 
of a liberal arts curriculum. 


Inherent in a liberal arts curriculum are 
the means for sustaining a free mind. In- 
dependent study of the fundamentals of 
acceptable English on a voluntary basis is 
a part of this educational process. Encour- 
agement of this independent study by the 
general faculty in the many subject-matter 
courses is a main feature in this approach. 
Through the general faculty’s involvement 
in the Program, the student has the benefit 
of many and diverse professional views in 
the area of written English throughout the 
four years of college. Yet the Department 
of English through its teachers assigned to 
the Workshop Program is the keeper of the 
standard of acceptable written English. 


In concrete terms, a member of the faculty 
notes deficiency, refers the student, and the 
English teachers in the Workshop Program 
take over the problem from the point of 
referral, or the student discovering the 
relatedness of this skill to all learning refers 
himseif. In this way, the standard of the 
English Department is applied and second- 
arily, though of equal importance, the 
materials of research in the improvement of 
methods, the guidance of students, and the 
solving of administrative and public rela- 
tions problems in the area are daily at hand. 


In concrete terms, how expensive is the 
Workshop Program? As expensive as edu- 
cation is difficult. If the educational idea is 
sound, there is no price to be put on instruc- 
tional and administrative time and facilities 
used. In concrete terms, at Brooklyn College 
an experienced English teacher with four 
hours released from regular teaching is 
instructing in group and conference work 
at least seventy-five students per term in 
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the Workshop Program. Although such an 
instructor gives two hours of Workshop ser- 
vice for each hour released from classroom 
teaching, the extra time is no extra burden. 
He has an ideal teaching situation: the stu- 
dents come on their own time to learn some- 
thing they need and want to know, and 
grading is not involved. The instructor has 
no home-work except reflection on the 


rewards of teaching and the free play of his 
intellect and imagination over the spectacle 
of learning. 

Indeed, “a mighty maze, but not without 
a plan.” 


CATHERINE TULLY ERNST 
Brooklyn College 


More Doubts About “Ability Sectioning” 


Herewith a loud second to Paul C. Wer- 
muth’s motion (in the May CCC) for “a 
single, tough, standard Freshman English 
course which all students of the college 
would take on an equal footing with their 
fellows!” 


The argument for sectioning according to 
ability sounds good: the weak students will 
not be discouraged by comparing themselves 
with their brilliant classmates, and the 
latter will not be bored by the drill on 
grammar and mechanics which is thought 
to be suitable for the “boneheads.” But the 
alleged benefits are, in fact, illusory; and 
the unconsidered evils, as Mr. Wermuth’s 
trenchant comments demonstrate, distress- 
ingly real. I shall try to reinforce his 
position. 


First, however, I wish to affirm what Mr. 
Wermuth only suggests: that “placement” 
or “aptitude” or “achievement” tests in 
English give little or no indication of a 
student’s ability to write. I have taught at 
several institutions where such tests were 
used, and, without working out a mathe- 
matical correlation, I have compared more 
than casually the students’ test scores with 
their course grades. A positive correlation 
is evident, but it is too small to be of value. 
Students in the first percentile not infre- 
quently earn a C; so do students in the 99th 
percentile. 


Undoubtedly such tests measure some- 
thing, but it is not the ability to write. They 
do not measure the freshness and independ- 
ence of a student’s ideas; they do not 
measure his ability to organize material; 
they do not measure his skill in constructing 
effective sentences or choosing exact and 
forceful words. They do not even measure 
his ability to apply the conventional rules 
of grammar and mechanics, whose import- 
ance they magnify. 

Because the tests largely fail to measure 
writing ability, sectioning based on them 


does less damage than it might. Many in- 
stitutions, however, require as part of the 
test a specimen of original writing; and in 
some, students may be resectioned after 
three or four weeks. The final assignment 
of a student, therefore, is as a rule to a 
section whose members’ ability to write is 
roughly the same as his—whether superior, 
fair, or poor. 


Returning to the main argument, I con- 
fess to feeling more sympathy for the “bone- 
heads” and more hope for their salvation 
than does Mr. Wermuth; but I deny the 
value, to them, of putting them in a special 
section. I do not worry much about warping 
their personalities, either by such an ar- 
rangement or the lack of it. But I do insist 
that the arrangement destroys incentive, 
which is all-important; and that “straight” 
sectioning, where students of all degrees of 
ability are brought together, supplies in- 
centive. The one essential element in the 
successful teaching of composition is mak- 
ing students want to write well; and (allow- 
ing an exception for the inspired teacher 
who can succeed under any conditions) the 
students in a “bonehead” section have only 
one motive—to escape. 


On the other hand, the presence in a 
section of two or three first-rate students, 
far from depressing the “boneheads,” gives 
them something to aim at, shows them 
concretely what good work is, and inspires 
an effort to surpass the dead level of 
mechanical correctness that will get them 
credit for the course. And the same benefit 
accrues in still greater measure to the 
“average” students. The superior students 
are the spark plugs; remove them, and the 
class goes dead. 


As for the claims of the superior student 
to advanced instruction, if the course in 
Freshman English does not challenge the 
most brilliant student, does not ask of him 
a little more than even he can give, then 
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there is something wrong with the course. 
The student “from Andover or Exeter” who 
finds Freshman English a boring repetition 
of his prep school course and who gets an 
A without trying has never appeared in my 
classes, though I have taught eight years in 
New England colleges, including Williams 
and Bowdoin. On the other hand, I should 
be sorry to think that even the “boneheads” 
had not gained more—including more skill 
in writing—than they would have gained 
from a course that had been emasculated 
lest it assault too violently their supposedly 
immature and unreceptive minds. It is per- 
fectly possible to devise a Freshman Eng- 
lish course that will appeal to, and have 
value for, both the brilliant and the “bone- 
head” students. 


The argument for sectioning according to 
ability seems, when carefully analyzed, to 
assume that “ability” is something fixed 
and unalterable in both quantity and quality, 
and that what goes on in Freshman English 
is a kind of mechanical processing wherein 
the nature of the end product can always be 
predicted. As (in the United States) wheat 
is generally a food for humans and corn 
a food for hogs, and as they are processed 
in different ways, so the high scorers and 
the low scorers on the “placement” tests, 
the writers at the year’s beginning of good 
themes and of poor themes, are assigned to 
different sections and exposed to different 
disciplines. 


But the truth is that we are dealing with 
human beings, with unique individuals, 
whose attributes are only partly known and 
whose destinies are indeterminate; creatures 
capable, each in his own degree (which is 
only vaguely measurable), of physical ob- 
servation, rational analysis, moral judg- 
ment, esthetic perception; and these capa- 
bilities can be ignored neither in Freshman 
English nor in any other course that pre- 
tends to make its students more than com- 


petent performers of some routine tech- 
nique. Those who appear to be “boneheads” 
at the beginning may appear otherwise at 
the end (although a good way to minimize 
such development is to put them in a special 
section of Freshman English). Nor, on the 
other hand, will assignment to a special 
section guarantee fulfillment of an initial 
promise of brillance. 


Of course, some students are more able, 
and some less able, than the “average,” and 
each group has special needs. But these 
needs are met most satisfactorily in in- 
dividual conferences between student and 
instructor. In such a conference the weak 
student can be brought to some dim un- 
derstanding of what makes a_ sentence 
“complete” and of what is involved in 
“agreement” between subject and verb; the 
apt student can best be instructed concern- 
ing the effects of metaphor and of prose 
rhythm; and both, better than in class, can 
be led or pushed toward clearer definition of 
their beliefs and desires. But without the 
give and take of the unsegregated class- 
room they will hardly know where they 
stand or what their problems are. 


These conferences, of course, make added 
demands on the time and energy of in- 
structors (hour for hour they are more 
exhausting than conducting a class); and 
probably the sectioning of students accord- 
ing to their presumed ability is in part a 
compromise with society’s unwillingness to 
pay for the adequate instruction of its 
young men and women. Such sectioning 
looks like a device to make the most 
efficient use of a staff that is often in- 
adequate both in numbers and competence. 
But an explanation is not an excuse for a 
practice that is intrinsically harmful. 


ELLSWORTH BARNARD 
Northern Michigan College 


The Mysterious Present 


In teaching grammar, I have found it 
helpful to discuss the philosophy which 
may lie behind various usages—nothing so 
formidable as the history of the language 
or the philosophy of linguistics but simply 
those ideas that may have resulted in cer- 
tain usages. I try to get behind formal 
grammatical rules to what might be called 
commonsense feeling, and nowhere is there 


more scope than in teaching the use of 
tenses. The notion of time in relation to 
tense enlivens an otherwise dull session. 

I present the sequence of tenses in terms 
of a time chart. I draw a line down the 
middle of the board and label it “Present.” 
Over one of the areas so divided, I write 
“Future,” and over the other, “Past.” The 
class then takes a verb, gives present in- 
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dicative, past, and future—all of which I 
write in the appropriate spaces on the 
board. We then proceed to the perfect 
tenses: past perfect—a definite mark in the 
space for the past and a horizontal line 
trailing up to it to signify action completed 
by some definite time in the past. For fu- 
ture perfect there is a corresponding nota- 
tion in the other space. So far, the pro- 
cedure may be no different from that which 
the class has been accustomed to. 


For present perfect, the notation may be 
different, but the class does not usually 
notice the discrepancy at this point. A hori- 
zontal line is drawn up to the main division 
line between “Past” and “Future”—the line 
marked “Present”—and a little beyond it, 
into a portion of the “Future” area. The 
stage is then set for a discussion of the 
“Present”; for most students, the notion 
that present time is the most mysterious of 
the three is startlingly new. After all, they 
live in the present and pride themselves on 
knowing where they are. 


I toss out the sentence, “This weekend, 
I am going to .. .” Most of them know 
that “am going” is present tense; all of 
them know that the time indicated is strict- 
ly future. They see that we frequently use 
the present progressive to indicate future 
time and begin to understand the difference 
between time and tense. 


What, then, about the present perfect— 
action completed by the present time? 
Their attention reverts to the blackboard 
and an alert student may demand a sen- 
tence: “I have been trying to call him all 
afternoon, but I have not been able to get 
him yet.” The tense of the verb in the first 
clause is present perfect; the action, it is 
suggested, is not at present completed. Yet 
the speaker expects that it soon will be. 


Now we turn from grammar to philosophy 
to discuss briefly the nature of present 
time. Is time continuous, to be represented 
by a solid line, or is it discrete, to be meas- 
ured by a dotted line, each dot representing 
a separate moment? If time is discrete, 
then the present may be each separate mo- 
ment as it emerges from the future and 
slips into the past. If time is continuous, 
then the present is an ever-appearing Now, 
like the end of the chalk on a blackboard 
that moves as it draws a line. Such philo- 
sophical considerations are too refined for 
the commonsense notions that underly our 
usage of language. Nevertheless, this mys- 
tery has its effect upon commonsense usage. 


If time is a series of moments, the mo- 
ments are so brief and rapid in their oc- 
currence that to commonsense they are in- 
distinguishable from a continuum. And if 
time is a continuum, the present may not 
really be at all, at least, not in the sense 
that the past is and the future may be; 
what we call the present may be merely the 
division between past and future. Students 
usually find this idea—no present time at 
all—a disturbing or delightful notion, ac- 
cording to their turn of mind. Few seem 
indifferent to it. 


From here we go back to the grammar 
of the present tense. Because we feel un- 
certain of the area of the present, we can 
understand why the language reflects that 
uncertainty. The present progressive may 
indicate future time, but that future is a 
future regarded as soon to be immediately 
present—it lies within striking distance: 
“T am going to Chicago next weekend”; “I 
go to Europe next summer”; even, “I am 
going to heaven when I die.” Soon is, of 
course, relative. 


The same sort of usage is extended to the 
immediate past: “I see by the paper that 
you are going to college this fall’”—present 
tense used for time in the past, but time 
felt to be close to the present. 


The same feeling underlies the use of the 
present perfect: “I have been reading all 
afternoon and may finish by six o’clock”; 
“T have finished with reading that sort of 
book long since.” The completion of the 
action expressed by the present perfect 
tense may have occurred in the recent past 
or may occur in the near future, but the 
time of completion is felt to fall within the 
area of the present—the center of which 
(if something non-existent may properly 
have one) is described by the “Present” 
line on the blackboard. 


The mystery of present time may also 
account for the flexibility of use of the 
present tense. Present tense is used for the 
Now as contrasted to a Then and—though 
not so frequently—a Hereafter. Thus, we 
use the present tense not only for the 
present moment, the present hour or day 
or week, but also for the present month, 
year, decade, century, or era: “Modern man 
has very different ideas from those of 
medieval man,” or even, “The civilization 
of modern man is quite different from the 
social organization of Cro-Magnon man.” 
In the latter example, Now is the six-thou- 
sand-year span of historic times. Future 
eras, being unknown, are less useful to us; 
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however, we can say, “American democracy 
is a beacon to posterity,” though as a bea- 
con it does not yet exist for posterity. 

There are at least three other uses of 
the present tense—the historical, the sci- 
entific, and the theological present. The 
historical present exhibits the same felt im- 
mediacy in time that may be felt in space, 
so to speak, when we listen to the broad- 
cast of a prize fight, “He gives a jab to the 
left, lands a blow to the bodys, etc.”; “I seem 
to see Cleopatra’s barge now; she turns to 
Antony and with an indescribable motion 
of her hand, etc.” We are in the historical 
present; our Now is easily merged with 
our Then in the verbs seem and turns. The 
flexibility of the boundaries of present time 
may explain why we feel no incongruity in 
the use of the present tense here. 

The scientific present indicates the felt 
timelessness of truth. “Two plus two equals 
four” and “The constituents of water are 
two parts hydrogen to one part oxygen” 
belong to the same dimension as Plato’s 
Ideas. Curiously, if scientific “truth” turns 
out to be felt as no longer true, in the light 
of new discoveries, the present tense is 
dropped and the past tense is used: “Med- 
ieval man thought that the earth was flat, 
but it is round.” The language of exposition, 
the tense of the verbs used in this article, 
is present tense for the same reason: what 
is said is felt to be true. And truth is boldly 
felt to be eternal. 

The theological present is noticeable in 
the Bible; the eternity of God is expressed 


in the present tense probably because to 
Him all historical events are felt to be 
equally present. The Old Testament name 
of God, “I am that I am,” emphasizes this 
present—the positive existence. Perhaps the 
most startling use of the theological present 
in the Bible, appropriate only to divinity, is 
that used by Christ, “Before Abraham was, 
I am.” Here we have juxtaposed the se- 
quences of history and the timelessness of 
eternity—an everlasting Now about which 
the question When? is as inapplicable as 
to inquire the shape or size of a color. 


The mystery of present time, its exist- 
ence and limits, is probably responsible for 
the fact that the present tense has so many 
different meanings, so many different temp- 
oral uses. It may be that the more fixed 
time references of past and future reflect 
our commonsense agreement about their 
existence or general direction; the elusive 
present, so immediate yet indistinct, is felt 
to be more suitable for the nontemporal 
existence of truth and of God. 


From eternity back to the definite class- 
room is a tremendous leap, and I don’t 
always make it. But when the bell rings 
to terminate our little continuum, the stu- 
dents leave with a keener awareness of the 
tenses and use them subsequently with 
greater care. 


KEITH RINEHART 
Central Washington College of Education 


Personality and Listening 


Are there certain personality traits 
which characterize the good listener? More 
specifically, what about tendencies toward 
extroversion or introversion? Are they at 
all related to listening ability? 

Other things being equal, we might ex- 
pect the introvert to be the better reader, 
the extrovert the better listener. After all, 
would not the introvert be most likely to 
turn to books and reading for his satisfac- 
tion, because of his tendency to avoid 
people and social situations? And if the 
introvert tends to read better, that suggests 
that the extrovert would be the better 
listener. His liking for people would natu- 
rally draw him into speaking-listening situ- 
ations, where he would be forced to develop 
increased skill in listening. 

It was to test this hypothesis that we 
took test scores for 102 of our freshman 


students on the Brown-Carlsen Listening 
Comprehension Test and correlated them 
with scores on the Heston Personality Ad- 
justment Inventory, one part of which 
measures Sociability. Since we also had 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test scores for 99 
of those 102 students, we thought a com- 
parison between listening and reading 
might provide a clearer and more meaning- 
ful picture. We therefore obtained addition- 
al correlations for that purpose. 

The Heston Inventory provides an objec- 
tive measure of six basic personality traits. 
A high score on the first scale, Analytical 
Thinking (A), identifies those who like to 
be intellectually independent, enjoy solving 
problems, and are both persistent and 
serious about their work. A high score on 
the Sociability scale (S) indicates extro- 
version in the social sense—one who makes 
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friends easily, converses freely, and enjoys 
social situations. The Emotional Stability 
scale (E) identifies those who are not easily 
upset and remain in stable and uniform 
spirits. Those scoring high on the Confi- 
dence scale (C) make decisions readily, are 
optimistic and adjust easily to new and 
difficult situations. A high score on the 
Personal Relations scale (P) indicates a 
feeling that others are trustworthy and 
congenial, not untrustworthy or hostile. A 
high score on the last scale, Home Satisfac- 
tion (H), indicates pleasant family and 
home relations. 


Here are the correlations between the 
listening and reading tests and the six 
parts of the Heston Inventory: 


Correlations Between the Inventory 


and 
Listening Reading 
(A) -.005 037 
(S) -.254 056 
(E) .038 .023 
(C) -.114 .088 
(P) -.151 017 
(H) -.064 -.064 


Judging from this evidence, personality 
factors are not closely related, either to 
listening or reading ability. The low nega- 
tive correlations with listening suggest that 
high degrees of the traits being measured 


do characterize ineffective listening, but 
only slightly. With reading, very low but 
positive correlations are the rule. 


The greatest divergence is in the Socia- 
bility scale (S), where there is a difference 
of .31 between listening and reading. Here 
more than anywhere else personality seems 
to affect performance. Even here, however, 
the effect is not pronounced. And it is the 
extrovert, not the introvert, who is the 
poorer listener. Perhaps he is so eager to 
contribute his say in a social situation that 
he tends to develop some bad listening 
habits. The introvert turns out to be the 
better listener—and the poorer reader. 


Actually these low correlations between 
personality traits and listening and reading 
ability tend to corroborate other research 
evidence that listening and reading skills 
are taught, not caught. If they were more 
closely bound to the individual personality 
—inherited tendencies or aptitudes, so to 
speak—they would be less amenable to 
improvement. As long as good listeners as 
well as good readers are made, not born, we 
teachers can take heart and set to work 
with new energy to bring our students up to 
top-level performance. 


JAMES I. BROWN 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul 


A $65,000 Question 


(The following is an open-dictionary test. 
It involves the use of thirty-one live Latin 
words or Latin derivatives—all with the 
same root or base. Perhaps the plural 
“yvoots” would be more accurate, since there 
are two involved, the spelling being the 
same. No credit given for misspelled words; 
include alternate spellings. Students gave it 
its title.) 


Part I 

In what soil do the following grow? 
Marbles, crayon, mathematics, spurs, the 
human heel bone, I.B.M., kidney stones, 
limelight, heels, reactionaries, teachers, in- 
determinables. Write in the space at the 
right the one word which you think best 
describes the soil. 





Part II 
Fill in each space with a word which is 
a synonym of the word on its left. Every 
word which you write in must contain the 


same root which you used in answer to the 
question in Part I. 


Marbles 
3. crayon 
4. mathematics 
5. spurs 

6. heel bone 
7 

8 

9 


po 











. oe 
. kidney stones 
. limelight 
10. heels 
11. reactionaries 
12. teachers 
18. indeterminables 


Part III 
Answer each with the same root or base 
used in Parts I and II. 
14. What is it? Its carbonate is found in 
plant ashes, bones, shells, et al. Best 
known to some as vitamin Bg. ........ 























15. Who fears it? 














I i cecienictnaconceneiensnenenie 
|) ea eee eee en ee ee 
. Who flees from it? .................................. 
. What phase of tufa is it? 








. What (genus of the figwort) family 
boar tis Bitie shoes? __.............................. 
. What is vitamin D, a symbol for? 





What word (collog.) does it furnish 
for the idea? 
a. to “reckon” 
b. to frit 
I niet cn clei teiciidaeshcleabiepeteiidiebbibiaiaies 
d. deposition of insoluble line salts in 

I ain iia ical hctatianedi bail 
e. combustion 
f. barefooted 








Answers 


1. calcareus 
2. calcites, or calspars 
3. chalk 


The Autobiography 


RONALD 


On this panel we are concerned with 
writing as a method of communication 
and with creative writing in particular. 
My part of the inquiry is narrowed to 
creative writing in the communication 
type of course in the freshman college 
year. I am further narrowing the area 
to one possibility of creative writing— 
the student autobiography—with its po- 
tentialities for psychological self-help as 
the educational purpose. 


I am aware that autobiographical writ- 
ing may not be considered creative writ- 
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4. calculus 
5. calearia 
6. calcaneus, or caleaneum 
7. calculator 
8. calculi 
9. calcium light 
calces 
. recalcitrants 
inculcators 
incalculables 
. calcium 
. calciphobe 
. calcicole 
. calciphile 
. calcifuge 
. cale-tufa, cale-tuff 
. calcimines 
. cale-sinter, or Kalksinter 
. calceolaria 
. calciferol 
. calctrop, or calctrap 
. calker, or caulker 
. a. calculate 

b. calcine 

c. calciphilous 

d. calcification 

e. calcination 


f. discaleed 


GLADYs K. BROWN 
Little Rock Junior College 


as Creative Writing’ 
CUTLER? 


ing at all, the term usually being reserv- 
ed for fiction. The three dictionaries on 
my shelf say. that creative writing is “pro- 
ductive, imaginative.” Well, an auto- 
biography can be both. It can be as pro- 
ductive of insight into behavior and as 
imaginative in exploring the possibili- 
ties of fate as any story. It really seems 
to me that a person in search of himself 
is being about as creative as he can be, 
short of creating a great work of art or 
a child. Further, creative writing is a 
matter of extending meaning into feel- 
ing, and autobiographical writing does 
that. In doing so it becomes the deepest 
kind of communication, going beyond 
the word, the symbol, into the wordless, 
the deep pool of being. 
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If we are agreed on the importance of 
adequate communication in general, 
should we in communication courses 
overlook the creative possibilities in our 
necessary concern for exposition? I don’t 
think we should, especially on the fresh- 
man level. 


For our freshman are disturbed peo- 
ple: a few severely, many mildly, and I 
believe none is wholly unaffected. It 
would be astonishing if they were. They 
have just made a major change in their 
lives, and the shift from one position to 
another can be discomforting. During a 
change in life we find ourselves off-bal- 
ance, so to speak. It is at just such times 
that an expression of feeling becomes 
more than usually important. 


Our freshmen are full of confused 
feelings about the new role they find 
themselves in. For the first time, they 
are more or less without parental con- 
trol, separated from the protective fam- 
ily circle. And the high schools from 
which most of them come are home-like 
—in varying degrees warm, personal 
worlds. There, as in the family, they were 
loved for what they were, for themselves, 
rather than for what they could do. 


Now, unless the college they go to is 
very small and local, they find them- 


selves suddenly in an alien world. Now 


they are for the first time writing let- 
ters to a remote Mom and Dad, the faces 
of their fellow students are new. And so 
are their teachers, for Miss Ethel, the 
high school teacher they loved and be- 
deviled, has suffered a sea-change, not 
into something rich, but into something 
definitely strange. Now it’s Professor or 
Doctor Jones, a man usually, and one 
who addresses them at first as Mr. and 
Miss, and obviously expects no nonsense. 
Further, in the larger institutions, the 
apprehensive freshman learns that much 
of his grading will be done by a ma- 
chine, which, from the bravado of des- 
peration, is called by the students 


Flunkenstein! This is indeed a different 
world. 

In such a condition, some opportunity 
to release feeling, and especially a re- 
lease within the new context of experi- 
ence, is desirable and even necessary. 
And some release can be obtained in cre- 
ative writing, or our psychologists have 
been misinforming us. It is this personal 
freeing from some part of a burden of 
emotion that I am interested in here, and 
to that alone is this brief talk addressed. 


And now the question is: How to do? 
I am going to make only one specific 
suggestion, though from this other op- 
portunities for creative writing can arise, 
as the student’s inclination and the course 
structure will permit. 


In our freshman course at the Univer- 
sity of Florida an autobiography is the 
only regularly required subject in writ- 
ing. We all know how too often these 
autobiographies turn out to be a bare 
recital of dates and events, sometimes 
with pathetic attempts to enliven the 
short and simple annal with elephan- 
tine humor or sticky sentiment. How 
many of us have sighed on reading some- 
thing like this: “At 9:15 on a bright and 
sunny morning in the year 1936, in the 
fair city of Middletown, an_ historic 
event occurred. At least it was historic 
to two people: namely Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Howard Taft Jones. For it was then 
I, their son, Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Jones, was born.” Then follows the rec- 
ord of childhood pranks, illnesses, school- 
ing, and a concluding fulsome tribute to 
Mom and Dad, the American Way of 
Life, or the holiness of Success. 


And why not? The student's biographi- 
cal reading heretofore has been mostly 
capsule-names, dates, events. The humor 
in considering himself is healthy even 
though ham-handed. And the tributes, 
muddled and sticky though they be, tell 
us that the student is at least dimly 
aware of the powerful shaping force of 
the cultural matrix. So far so good. 
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But I know a certain sort of direction 
given the writer can lead to better than 
usual autobiographical writing—more 
creative and therefore more therapeutic. 
What I propose here and have seen work 
successfully in classes is to put the as- 
signment in the form of answering a de- 
ceptively simple question: “How did I 
get to be the kind of person I think I 


am now?” 


Now what, if anything, is effective 
about that? Let’s take the question to 
pieces to see what's in it. The “how” 
arouses awareness that one’s self is a pro- 
duct of various influences, not something 
inborn or just present. The “now” calls 
attention to the open-endedness or on- 
goingness of personality, that it is a part 
of the universal flux of time. The collo- 
quial “get to be” takes the now into the 
past and emphasizes the idea that per- 
sonality is process, not structure, a plant, 
not a monument. The “kind of person” 
has social implications. What other kinds 
are there? What kinds am I like? it asks. 
The self emerges in setting itself oppo- 
site the not-self. The “I think” is the nec- 
essary self-reference, the to-meness, that 
acknowledges the highly personal bias 
of our estimates. 

Anyway, this question, explicated in 
more detail than given here, has pro- 
duced autobiographies that I can only 
call creative, and interested some stu- 
dents in using their own experiences in 
other creative writing. I must confess 
it works best in our special writing sec- 
tions, those for the superior students, 
who are able and willing to do more 
than an acceptable minimum of think- 
ing and writing. 

But I have been speaking in generali- 
ties. Let me give a specific illustration 
of what happened to one student work- 
ing with this assignment. While this ex- 
ample is not typical because of the un- 
usual background of the writer, it is so 
interesting that I can't resist using it, 
and it does illustrate how therapeutic 


creative writing grew out of the effort to 
satisfy the autobiographical question. 
Less interesting, but more typical exam- 
ples would be narratives of fact, say, 
that grew out of the autobiography and 
blossomed into short stories. 


Our author is a handsome lad, an ath- 
lete. I noticed him at once when the writ- 
ing laboratory (a special one) met for 
the first day. In sharp contrast to the 
others, who were alert but quiet, he was 
a bit noisy and had a slight stammer. 


The next week when the papers came 
in, some were highly satisfying, inter- 
esting and perceptive, others were or- 
dinary, but all had tried to answer the 
question. All that is, seemingly, but one. 
Our lad’s paper was a curious dream se- 
quence in which he was a very small fish 
in a large ocean, frightened, lost, sub- 
merged. 


The next week the other students fol- 
lowed various interests in writing. But 
our lad had had another dream. This 
time he was a mountain stream, arising 
in a lost place, at first dashing this way 
and that, turbulent, buffeted, then 
broadening and settling into a calm and 
strong river. Still no autobiography. 


But before the next class meeting he 
burst into my office one morning, thrust 
a paper into my hands and dashed out. 
Collecting my wits, I looked at the pa- 
per and blinked at the title. It was print- 
ed in capital letters and read: I AM A 
COWARD!, exclamation point. There 
followed a harrowing life story. He was 
an illegitimate child, didn’t know who 
his parents were, had lived from his first 
hours in orphanages, been through two 
unsuccessful adoptions and had run 
away from both his foster homes and 
the orphanages. 


But in his early teens he was success- 
fully adopted. From then on it was a long 
struggle to accept and respond to the 
truth of love, and to realize that his 
background was just bad luck, not some 
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heinous deficiency on his part. That's 
where the title came in. He considered 
himself a coward for fearing to love 
and fearing that anyone who knew his 
life would despise him. 


Instantly the meaning of the first two 
papers came to me. They were both 
dreams in which the controlling image 
was water, and of course water is a very 
old and wide-spread symbol of purifica- 
tion through re-birth into a new life, as 
in baptismal rites. Further, the tiny fish 
of the first paper was a little child lost 
in the great orphanage, frightened by the 
big fish-the older boys and the stern 
matrons who were quick to punish for 
the good of the child’s soul. And the 
mountain stream dream was boyhood, 
the realization of a lost birth, the con- 
stant fights with the other boys, the run- 
ning away, and at last reaching the 
steady river of his good foster home. It 
was all masterly communication on a ter- 
tiary symbolic level—the level of litera- 
ture, and it was an emotional catharsis. 


What is the meaning of it in relation to 
creative writing in a communications 


course? Well, for one thing, it’s my op- 
inion that the psychological, anthropolo- 
gical, semantic and linguistic point of 
view that is, in varying degree, part of 
the background of the communication 
teacher, peculiarly fits him for dealing 
with creative writing as mild psychologi- 
cal therapeusis. The second point is that 
some creative writing is desirable and 
even necessary for some or perhaps most 
of the freshmen as an emotional release 
at a time of difficult transition in their 
lives. And a communications course can 
make provision for some such limited at- 
tempts at creative writing as has been 
suggested without losing sight of its 
practical and societal aims. So if for no 
other reason than the slight gain in inner 
comfort that comes from a little more 
self-realization, the opportunity for some 
creative writing should be given. Last of 
all, it has been my experience that even 
the smallest adventure beyond the pure- 
ly expositional has been welcomed and 
enjoyed by every student. It is not easy, 
but it does produce an inner satisfaction. 
And anyone who looks into life at all 
can use plenty of that. 


Linguistics and the Second Language 
Edgar Mayer? 


Somewhere in our country, perhaps, 
there is a university where all freshmen 
can read, write, and spell. But anywhere 
I have ever been, they cannot, and pro- 
fessors complain (and probably rightly ) 
about the poor job the elementary and 
high schools do on their students. Some- 
where, perhaps, there is also a university 
where professors of French or German 
or Latin never have to explain what a 
noun is, for their students already know. 
But, everywhere I have been, the cry is 





1A paper read in Panel I, “The Pedagogical 
Uses of Linguistics,” Conference on College 
Composition and Communication, Hotel Morri- 
son, Chicago, 21 March 1957. 

2Wayne State University 


raised, “What do English teachers do, if 
they don’t teach our students English?” 
Language teachers accuse English teach- 
ers of foisting off a job that ought quite 
obviously to be their own onto someone 
else: the job of teaching English—and by 
that, they mean grammar. 


Why don’t English teachers teach Eng- 
lish any more? 


I think it’s simple enough: because in 
centuries of teaching “grammar,” they 
have found out that it did little or no 
good. The student who came to the 
course with a feeling for language did 
not need it: the student who did not 
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have that feeling got nothing out of 
grammar. We are a nation of pragma- 
tists; if we find that something doesn’t 
get results we scrap it. And we are right 
when we say that grammar has not 
helped. Small wonder; for the tradition- 
al grammar has little or no connection 
with the facts of language. Some day, for 
the same reasons, astrology will become 
a dead art, when enough people come to 
see that it gets you nowhere. 

As you know, some of us believe that 
structural linguistics, with its analyses 
that correspond to the facts of language, 
can do what grammar could not: that 
is, help the student to get that “feeling” 
for the way language works if he hasn't 
already got it. 

And foreign-language teachers—are 
they teaching the students the way lan- 
guage works? 


The answer is, more and more “No.” 
Language teachers have been going in 
the same direction as English teachers: 
they are tending to eliminate grammar, 
as such, from the language course—and 
for the very same reasons. 


There are essentially three schools of 
thought in language teaching. They 
might be called the “what-does-the-rule- 
book-say” school, the “it’s-so-easy, just- 
imitate-me” school, and the “now-let’s- 
be-scientific-about-this” school, respec- 
tively. Their more usual names are the 
translation “method,” the direct “meth- 
od,” and the linguistics “method.” Here 
is a brief, oversimplified, and unfair 
thumbnail sketch of the assumptions (ex- 
plicit or tacit) and procedures of each 
(NL signifies native language, FL for- 
eign language, a-v audio-visual): 








Translation “Method” 


Direct “Method” 


A) Philosophy 1. Language is a sea. 
: 2. We want to learn to 
1. Language is a sea of rules speak, understand, read 
and exceptions. and write. 
2. We want to learn to read 3° We need a large vocabu- 
and write. lary; structure and pro- 
3. We need grammar and nunciation will take care 
a large literary vocabu- of themselves. 
lary. We don’t need pro- 4 [onore the NL. 
nunciation. 
4. Correlate NL and FL, 


which are 
alike. 


essentially 


B) In the Classroom 


1. Pronounce as you please. 1. Get pronunciation by os- 
2. Learn and apply the mosis. 
“rules” of grammar, and 2. No “rules,” no. analysis; 
their exceptions. get structure by osmosis. 
3. Memorize vocabulary. 3. Learn vocabulary by use 
4. No audio-visual aids. Rou- in situations. 


tine: grammar, fill-in ex- 
ercises, translation both 
ways. All in NL. 


. Extensive use of a.v., es- 


pecially realia. Mimicry, 
creation of _ situations, 
play-acting. All in FL 
(NL is anathema). 


. Modern 


. NL 


. Brief analyses 


Linguistics “Method” 


analysis shows 
language is a system. 


. We want to learn to speak 


and understand first, and 
read and write later. 


. We need complete com- 


mand of the system of sig- 
nals, but only a minimum 
vocabulary. 

will interfere, 
cannot be ignored. 


and 


. Analyze and practice pro- 


nunciation. 

for in- 
sight; compare NL and 
FL; learn patterns. 


. Learn vocabulary by use 


in the materials. 


. Extensive use of a.-v. Sen- 


tences in phonemic trans- 
cription for mimicry and 
memorization; structural 
analysis; pattern practice; 
acting out situations. In 
FL, but NL is used for 
explanation. 














Here I should put in a disclaimer, by 
saying that there is no “linguistics meth- 
od”; there are only linguist-teachers, or 
teacher-linguists, influenced in their 
handling of the class by their conception 
of language. But linguists, divided 
though they may be on details, have no 
differences in their conception of lan- 
guage, nor on the essential procedures in 
learning languages. Four statements will, 
I think, cover their conception: 1) Lan- 
guage is a system, as accurate descrip- 
tions of the language show; 2) langu- 
age is spoken; 3) language is a skill; 4) 
the native language can not be ignored 
in learning the second language. Let me 
now go into each in detail. 


First, the linguist sees language as a 
system—a set of patterns, limited in num- 
ber, hanging together in a striking ho- 
mogeneity, but made into a delicate in- 
strument by the possibility of substitut- 
ing within the patterns—a system in 
which even the irregularities pattern. He 
knows that if this were not so, if lan- 
guage were not a relatively simple set 
of patterns, then the average native 
speaker could never have learned to 
speak his mother tongue. The linguist 
has now a fair body of knowledge of 
that system; and he believes that the 
foreigner learning the language ought to 
be shown the system, to make the task 
easier. { 


As examples of how the linguist finds 
patterns where old analyses saw chaos, 
I will mention only the work of Hall 
and others, including my own findings, 
(now being worked up for possible pub- 
lication) for French, analysing adjec- 
tives, irregular verbs, and the distribu- 
tion of the definite, indefinite, and par- 
titive articles. I believe that such analy- 
ses make it possible for the average stu- 
dent to see how the system works, in- 
stead of restricting this knowledge to a 
few intuitive students. 
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Because system in language has until 
recently been understood imperfectly, or 
not at all, no valid descriptions existed 
until a while ago for a great many lan- 
guages, including some of those that we 
study most, among them our own. Books 
being published today are still trying 
to force English, or French, or Swahili 
for that matter, to conform to someone’s 
idea of what they ought to be, instead of 
observing what they are. They use ter- 
minology appropriate to Latin or Greek; 
for English, they talk about the accusa- 
tive case of nouns, or for Swahili, the 
subjunctive of the verb, when no differ- 
ence in form justifies this; or they phil- 
osophize, and try to make rules about 
what people ought to say, instead of ob- 
serving what people do say (shall: will). 
The linguist uses only a description that 
fits the facts of the language; he refuses 
to tell foreigners that English has an 
accusative case for nouns, or that (for 
American English) they must say “TI 
shall” (when native speakers almost 
never do, and when the concerted efforts 
of a million schoolteachers for a century 
have not been able to make them do so). 
And if no valid description exists, the 
linguist is ready to make his own. For- 
tunately, we now have excellent descrip- 
tive analyses of English, and of a fair 
number of other languages; and we have 
a few textbooks that are based on these 
analyses. 


2. Because language is first of 
all a system of oral communication, and 
because the written language is based on 
and derived from the spoken, the lin- 
guist believes that the spoken language 
should be given prominence over the 
written in the first stages of study. He 
believes it will some day be proved 
(when vast sums of money are available 
for valid experiments with thousands of 
guinea-pigs) that an initial attack on 
the spoken form is in every way a faster 
and better approach than beginning with 
the written language, and that the stu- 
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dent trained first to speak and under- 
stand can eventually learn to read bet- 
ter and sooner than the student who is 
taught only to read. But aside from this, 
it is now possible with modern drill 
techniques to cover orally the material 
that must be mastered, much more ef- 
fectively and much faster than by read- 
ing or writing. (The English Language 
Institute, for example, has pioneered with 
work in oral pattern practice.) The lin- 
guist believes that because the command 
of a language is a skill, not an intellec- 
tual pursuit, its structure must be learn- 
ed as a skill is learned—by overlearning; 
that is, by a great deal of doing—of prac- 
ticing and of repeating the patterns, to 
the point that they become automatic, 
accompanied by the necessary analysis 
to show the student how what he is do- 
ing fits into the system. 


3. The material of any language is in 
three main layers: 1. the sound system 
(English has less than 50 items); 2. the 
structural system: such items as prepo- 
sitions, endings, word order, and stress, 
pitch and juncture patterns—that is, in- 
tonation contours—which signal struc- 
tural meaning (English has perhaps 1000 
items); and 3. the lexicon. Unsophisti- 
cated language students, and even some 
language teachers (who ought to know 
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better), worry about “words” and a few 
essential endings, and do not care about 
pronunciation, nor about any other fea- 
tures of the foreign language which dif- 
fer from those of English. But the lin- 
guist, tracing the child’s progress with 
his native language, notices that the 
child masters first the sound system and 
the structure system, along with a small 
working vocabulary, and will keep learn- 
ing lexicon for the rest of his life, long 
after he has learned all he ever will 
learn of the other two systems. In the 
second language learning process the 
linguist insists on, first, absolute control 
of the phonemic system in its entirety; 
next, absolute control of about forty to 
fifty percent of the most useful and fre- 
quent structures (a few hundred items); 
and, only last, control of a small (2000- 
3000 word) vocabulary. Vocabulary is 
really the least of one’s troubles in the 
mastery of a foreign language. 


4. And finally, the linguist insists that 
we remember that the mind of the sec- 
ond language student is no longer ta- 
bula rasa the way it was when he learn- 
ed his NL. He already has a language, 
and we will find it interfering at every 
point with the second language. Or ra- 
ther, it will interfere at every point of 
difference. 


With item-for-item corres- 
pondence, the learner has lit- 
tle difficulty. With two items 
in the native language cor- 
responding to only one in the 
foreign tongue, there is not 
much trouble. With one item 
in the native language cor- 
responding to two in the for- 
eign one, the trouble begins. 
With several items corres- 
ponding to several, but not 
dividing the territory in the 
same way, the difficulty is 
extreme. 
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That is why the linguist wants not 
only a scientifically valid and complete 
description of the FL, but also one of 
the NL. A point by point comparison of 
the two enables us to predict the items 
in the FL with which the learner will 
have no difficulty, as well as those points 
which need to be worked on thoroughly. 
This means that we can distribute our 
time in the classroom in the most effi- 
cient way. So you sce, the first role of 
linguistics in the language class is as a 
tool for the teacher. With it he can pre- 
dict what will be hard for the learner, 
find the quickest and soundest ways 
of teaching those items, and show the 
student the language as a forest and not 
just as millions of trees. 


But aside from its usefulness, the mere 
fact that linguistics exists ought to be 
sufficient. As a linguist friend of mine is 
fond of saying, “What I like best about 
linguistics is that it’s true.” It ought to 
be inconceivable that anyone who has 
any concern with languages should be 
able to ignore the science of language. 
As well might an engineer ignore physics 
and mathematics. 


I hope that you accept, as I do, the 
idea that every educated person ought 
to have, as part of his intellectual and 
cultural baggage, at least one FL at his 
command. He who denies the value of 
a FL must equally deny the value of all 
other humanistic studies that will not 
earn him a dollar but will “only” make 
fiim educated (and that, of course, would 
include English). The FL contributes 
to one’s culture in certain ways. I do not 
think, on the one hand, that you get 
anything much out of wrestling with 
irregular future perfect subjunctive verb- 
forms (that thou mayst have had done 
went). Nor, on the other hand, do I 


think that very much of value comes out 
of the mere ability to order in the FL a 
dinner or a haircut. 

I do not have in mind either only the 
ability which your FL colleagues ad- 


vertise so much, and so often dismally 
fail to produce in their students—the 
ability to read with ease and pleasure 
the great works of literature in the FL. 


I do have in mind the contact with 
the foreign culture through its language 
—that indescribable, subtle understand- 
ing of the essence of the people that 
comes from a knowledge of its language. 
One can give a year’s course about a 
foreign culture and yet not convey its 
essence. The culture must be experienced 
to be grasped. But the language per- 
meates the culture and the culture per- 
meates the language; so that the one can 
not be grasped without the other. 


But I have in mind also the sangui- 
nary effect of the shock (for a shock it 
ought to be) of an encounter with a 
linguistic structure entirely different 
from that of the native language. The FL 
course ought to be a course in which the 
student not only learns the FL, but also 
has pointed out explicitly, and all along 
the way, its differences from and similar- 
ities to the NL. 


Now, if the FL course is taught as lin- 
guists teach it, and if it follows the course 
in English structure as proposed, several 
important benefits should result. 


1) Inthe FL course, the teacher can 
briefly remind the student how the NL 
manages a certain matter, and compare 
the way the FL covers the same matter. 


2) The student, already aware (from 
the English course) that each language 
may manage any given matter in a dif- 
ferent way from other languages, will 
blunder less, will be aware of the traps 
likely to lie in his path, and will not ex- 
pect to find exact equivalents for every- 
thing in the two languages. He will be 
on the lookout for the way stress or 
pitch or endings or prepositions or word 
order are used. In short, he will know 
what to look for; he will lose his linguis- 
tic provincialism. 
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3) He will then know how to learn 
any other FL that he wants later. The 
process is the same for any FL; the de- 
tails differ. 


But not all the benefits flow in one 
direction. If anything we learn ever 
makes us change the way we do things, 
the study in this way of a FL, complet- 
ing the picture of language and its work- 
ings which was begun in the English 
course, should have its effects on the 
way students speak, read and write Eng- 
lish, and on their powers to appreciate 
and to handle literature. 


Language is the great accomplishment 
of man, the key to all of his accomplish- 
ments, the cornerstone of his culture. 
The study of language and how it works 
is, or ought to be, as much a part of a 
liberal education as the study of the 
physical sciences, or the study of the 
social sciences, or the study of literature. 


Further, it is part of our cultural tradi- 
tion. But as long as our ideas of how lan- 
guage works are false, and as long as we 
are unwilling to accept a scientifically 
valid approach to it, we will only baffle, 
and alienate, the majority of our stu- 
dents. There is no doubt that many 
brilliant teachers have taught and are 
teaching languages well; and there is no 
doubt that the student who is just plain 
“born for languages” can learn a langu- 
age without the help of analysis. I have 
heard a doctor friend of mine say that 
the day medicine becomes a science ra- 
ther than an art, he will turn in his 
stetheoscope; but I wonder how his pa- 
tients feel about that? If he is a brilliant 
doctor, it may not matter; but if he is an 
average one, it would be better for him 
and his patients if medicine were a sci- 
ence. 

Language is art and science. Let us not 
treat it as though it were all art. 


Taming a Bete Noire: 
Second Semester of Freshman Composition 


RALPH D. 


“English 122—ugh!” In theme and 
variation this enthusiastic comment can 
be heard throughout the land—fresh- 
men’s judgment of their second terms of 
English composition. Morale is often 
high in the first half-year, but before a 
typical class has advanced far into the 
second semester, English would lose a 
popularity contest to Theory and Prac- 
tice of K. P. Without suggesting that 
teachers should study Dale Carnegie, I 
do propose that we need not go out of 
our way to lose majors and alienate peo- 


ple. 

The course is scarcely more popular 
with the men and women who teach it 
than with the students. How many pro- 
fessors leap from their desks with a glad 
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cry when they see their tentative sched- 
ules: “Joy, oh joy! I have an English 122 
next term!” How many object to or even 
detest the course? 


And ultimately we must face the prob- 
lem of professional integrity. Can a 
course that is so richly unbeloved by both 
students and teachers conceivably be as 
effective as it should be? 

We may, then, assume that English 
122 is out of joint; and in spite of curses 
that may blister any effort to set it right, 
the effort should be made. 

What is the matter with the course? 

It attempts too much! 


How in the name of mental health are 


we to teach, or students to learn to write, © 


a number of rhetorical types (any one of 
which, according to the authors of Mini- 
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mum Essentials, would require at least 
a month and a half or two months of 
carefully graduated work) and, on top 
of this, to master the intricate tech- 
niques of research writing and, as if 
there were no limit to aspiration, to un- 
dertake an introduction to prose fic- 
tion as well? No wonder that students 
and teachers alike, beset by all this, feel 
like Joseph Mitchell when he was “hit 
on the head with a cow.” 

Let’s be realistic. Surely it is better to 
set an accessible, though difficult, goal 
—and then work to reach it—than to 
make a pious gesture of doing the im- 
possible. I urge, therefore, that English 
122 select a single, essential goal and 
then spend all its efforts in trying to get 
there. 


What is the sine qua non of the course? 


Not a review of grammar and punc- 
tuation and sentence construction. Ap- 
parently we are agreed here; the first 
term of composition usually gives a fair- 
ly massive unit to this study and the syl- 
labus for the second term assumes the 
students’ mastery of these things. (We 
may be naive in assuming the mastery, 
but surely we are right not to repeat our 
frontal assault on “mechanics.” ) 


Not an introduction to literature. What 
else is the sophomore requirement for? 
We don’t want to admit that our sopho- 
more courses are unnecessary, do we? 
—that we are able to give this introduc- 
tion along with freshman composition? 
Such an admission could be rather dam- 
aging in a faculty meeting. But if we 
cannot give a satisfactory introduction 
along with freshman composition, why 
should we pretend to try to do so? 
Would anyone argue that we do not need 





2 . . . few students, even the brightest, 
achieve a competence in even one kind of 
writing—a competence commensurate with 
their abilities—in less than six to eight weeks 
of concentrated effort.’ Albert L. Walker, 
Keith G. Huntress, Robert B. Orlovich, and 
Barriss Mills, Minimum Essentials for Vvod 
Writing (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company), 
1952, p. vii. 


this time for teaching composition itself? 
A single glance at a typical set of term 
papers in a sophomore literature course 
would cure us of that delusion! (Did you 
ever count the students in sophomore 
English who write like refugees from 
kindergarten? ) 


What is left, then? 


Rhetorical types, and the research 
paper. 

A good case can be made for teach- 
ing rhetorical types; the rub is the time 
needed to teach them. For reasons not 
altogether obvious, many students find 
the rhetorical approach baffling, and 
even the lucid prose of the typical text- 
book fails to make instantly clear to 
them the distinction between argument 
and persuasion, for example—to say 
nothing of differences between tech- 
niques appropriate to various forms of 
discourse. I agree, therefore, with the 
authors of Minimum Essentials. If rhet- 
orical types are to be taught at all, let 
them be taught carefully, gradually, pa- 
tiently. The students should study a type 
theoretically; they should read examples; 
they should discuss them in class; and 
then they should write not one but at 
least half a dozen essays, profiting from 
their first mistakes until, eventually, 
they become adept at creating this kind 
of composition. If the whole semester 
were given to rhetoric, therefore, we 
might reasonably attempt to teach three 


types. 


To train students to recognize, to cri- 
ticize, and to create three genres of 
rhetorical writing might be a useful goal 
for English 122. I believe, however, that 
there is a greater need, and that we can 
and should meet that need instead. 


Absent yourself from felicity a while 
and review in your mind the last set of 
sophomore term papers that you receiv- 
ed. Was this writing worthy of second- 
year college students? Was it, for that 
matter, worthy of high school sopho- 
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mores? And what, fundamentally, was 
wrong with it? Beneath the quaintness 
of the. spelling and the originality of 
punctuation and syntax did you discern 
that the reasoniag had the graceful firm- 
ness of jellyfish and the lambent beauty 
of secondhand crankcase oil? Did you 
ask yourself, the high heavens, and the 
absent students, “Why don’t sophomores 
know how to think?” 


Surely that is the question that we 
ought to ask ourselves. Effective writing 
without effective thinking is unlikely, at 
least. Can English 122 help to solve this 
problem? Can it help students to think? 


I believe that it can, and I believe fur- 
ther that the research paper is the ap- 
propriate focus of our efforts to teach 
clear thinking. The experience of select- 
ing a problem, defining it, reducing it to 
reasonable scope, discovering sources 
of relevant information, assessing those 
sources and choosing the most valuable 
ones to read, discerning and evaluating 
not only the facts but the arguments of 
the source-authors, taking honest and 
effective notes, organizing these notes, 
and writing a lucid report of problem, 
evidence, and conclusion—this experi- 
ence can be a priceless education in the 
strategy of thought. Nothing else in the 
college curriculum offers quite this op- 
portunity. 


“All right,” you ask, “where are your 
brass tacks? What exactly do you think 
English 122 should do?” 


My answer falls into three divisions: 
the term paper itself, a direct approach 
to clear thinking, and additional writ- 
ing. 

The Term Paper lIiself 

Writing the research paper is a com- 
plex task; it should be approached in 
easy, clearly defined steps. Drawing up- 
on Ellen Johnson’s The Research Report* 

8Ellen Johnson, The Research Report: A 


Guide for the Beginner (New York: The Ronald 
Press Company), 1951. 


and adding some ideas of my own, I 
suggest the following assignments: 


1. Structure.—First we need a block 
of work to help the student understand 
expository structure. 

a. Topic sentences and thesis sen- 
tences.—To make the first assignment 
relatively simple and to establish at the 
start the most basic element of structure 
—that of the “core idea”—I recommend 
that the course begin with topic sen- 
tences. The student should become adept 
at picking out topic sentences in para- 
graphs written by other people (or in- 
ferring them if they are merely implied) 
and equally adept at supplying them, not 
accidentally but deliberately, in his own 
writing. Finally he should take the easy 
step from topic sentence to thesis sen- 
tence, supplying thesis sentences for 
published essays and creating them as 
guides to help him unify his own themes. 
Written work for this unit might be an 
original essay with the thesis sentence 
and at least some topic sentences clear- 
ly shown. 


b. Outlining. —The second step, fol- 
lowing in natural sequence upon the 
first, is outlining: the major heads in the 
outline are divisions of the thesis, just 
as the subheads are divisions of the 
major heads. Written work might be two 
outlines with full-sentence headings on 
all levels, carried at least to the second 
level of subdivision. One of these out- 
lines, intended to initiate the student in 
the art of accurate reading, should give 
the skeleton of a published essay; the 
other should be a blueprint for an orig- 
inal theme. (Because outlining gives 
practical training in systematic think- 
ing, the student should preface each of 
his original essays with an outline from 
this time on.) 


C. Précis-writing. —The student’s next 
step in mastering research techniques is 
perfecting his ability to understand and 
reproduce in his own words what some- 
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one else has written. Précis writing alone 
gives this training. Grading a set of pré- 
cis, however, is ordinarily so exhausting 
that many teachers are reluctant to at- 
tempt the chore; it requires a line-by- 
line comparison of the original with each 
précis in the set; nothing else can reveal 
whether the student is paraphrasing or 
whether he is improperly borrowing. We 
can, however, take the sting out of the 
chore by making it brief. If the student 
is required to reduce three paragraphs 
to a single paragraph, he will learn al- 
most as much as if he had reduced a long 
essay—and the task of correction be- 
comes a reasonable one. 

Judging from past disillusioning ex- 
perience, I prophesy that the class will 
not master précis writing in one assign- 
ment. If it does not, the fourth paper 
also should be a précis. 


2. Writing a brief, documented pa- 
per.—After learning to discern and re- 
produce another writer’s thought, one 
needs next to incorporate such thoughts 
successfully into his own writing. The 
fifth paper, therefore, should be a simple 
essay in which the student borrows from 
both a book and a magazine article, with 
the further requirement that at least one 
borrowing be a quotation and that at 
least one other be a summary or a para- 
phrase. This assignment will give. train- 
ing in virtually every aspect of the tech- 
nique of borrowing, including the use of 
quotation marks and footnotes. 


3. Choosing a question for research, 
and doing detective work with biblio- 
graphical data.—The sixth written assign- 
ment should ask each student to frame a 
question that he can reasonably expect 
to answer with the resources available 
to him. Ta discourage him from resur- 
recting antique papers, the teacher may 
require that the question be current— 
that at least 20% of the sources be books 
published within the previous two years 
or magazine articles published within the 


previous twelve months. This assignment 
should also teach the student to appraise, 
on the basis of bibliographical data, the 
probable value for his purpose of various 
documentary sources. Title, quality of 
periodical, date, and length are all valu- 
able clues, and a brief check on the au- 
thor in a reference work like Who’s Who 
can help one to decide whether or not 
an article is apt to be worth his reading. 

4. Completing the bibliography, and 
planning the research itself—The sev- 
enth assignment calls for the complete 


. bibliography in proper form (on 8” x 5” 


cards or otherwise, as the teacher di- 
rects). It also calls for a definite plan of 
attack. The student should give his ques- 
tion in clear, meaningful form, and he 
should also give a breakdown of that 
question into smaller, component ques- 
tions. (If the main query, for instance, 
is “How has the Communist Party line 
about marriage changed since 1917, and 
why?” one should see that his work di- 
vides naturally into the following sub- 

ueries: “What was the official doctrine 
in 1917?” “When did it first change, and 
why?” and “Have there been subsequent 
changes? If so, what have they been, and 
why did they occur?”) Finally, the stu- 
dent should indicate to which of his 
sources he would turn in the expectation 
of finding answers to each of his sub- 
questions. 


(It may be useful, at this point, to 
have the members of the class criticize 
one another's bibliographies and plans, 
and then, having gotten back their own 
work, together with the criticisms, either 
to meet the objections with valid rebut- 
tals or to revise their work. ) 


5. Taking notes and using them.— 
The eighth assignment calls for all note 
cards from two sources, together with a 
brief manuscript in which the student 
has woven into his own remarks at least 
one borrowing from each of the two 
sources. (The purpose of this assignment 
is to train the student to rely upon his 
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notes—and to see to it that he takes notes 
that deserve to be relied upon—as well 
as to give him a final review on the tech- 
niques of quoting, paraphrasing, and 
footnoting. ) 


6. The final outline—At least two 
weeks should intervene between the time 
when the student submits his eighth as- 
signment and the time when he hands 
in the outline from which he expects to 
write the final paper. During this inter- 
val, of course, the teacher may assign 
one or more additional themes of any 
type that he feels will be useful. 


7. The completed paper.—If the out- 
line is acceptable, the student should now 
be fully prepared to write the term pa- 
per itself. 


8. Follow-wp.—Ideally the finished 
paper will be a masterly, publishable 
document; but we are all painfully 
aware that it will rarely approach this 
limit. Some teachers, no doubt, will feel 
that one research paper is all that either 
they or their class can stand. Others, 
convinced that freshmen are not apt to 
master any genre in a single try, may 
want a second research paper (perhaps 
a short one). In writing a follow-up es- 
say the student should be able to avoid 
the blunders that he made in the first 
one; later on, in writing term papers for 
sophomore courses he can use as a 
springboard not his first, defective fresh- 
man work but his second, more success- 
ful experience. 


Thus several possibilities offer: the 
instructor may assign for the whole 
course just one long term paper of, say, 
2000 or 2500 words; he may assign two 
short ones of about 1000 words apiece; 
or he may assign one long one and one 
short one. Whether the second paper, if 
it be assigned at all, be long or short, the 
instructor need repeat only items 3, 4, 
and 6: “Choosing a question for research, 
and doing detective work with the bib- 
liographical data,” “Completing the bib- 


liography, and planning the research,” 
and “Completing the research paper.” 


The possibility of a second paper rests, 
though, upon the supposition that the 
class will have kept closely to the sug- 
gested schedule. Assuming that the group 
is assigned one paper a week, the first 
research theme will be handed in during 
the eleventh week of the term; four 
weeks, then, would remain for a second 
research project. 


It may be questioned, however, that 
adhering strictly to the proposed sched- 
ule is good. Experience shows that 
though the better students will keep up, 
the weaker ones will have trouble. On 
the premise that a good foundation is 
essential, I suggest that if a student does 
not do satisfactory work in any unit, he 
should write a new paper—or a_suc- 
cession of new papers, if necessary—to 
develop his competence in the kind of 
work called for in that unit. (To quell 
discouragement, I also suggest that he be 
given whatever grade he earns on his 
last paper in the unit; after all, we are 
chiefly concerned with what he has ac- 
complished, not with any handicaps he 
may have had at the start.) 


Such a student will, of course, have to 
go ahead with new assignments along 
with the rest of the class, while he con- 
tinues to wrestle with the unit or units 
that have given him trouble. Weaker 
students may eventually be working on 
three or four assignments concurrently; 
thus it is only humane to grant them an 
extension of time for completing the term 
paper. It follows that shaky writers will 
have least time for a second research 
project. 

A formula to cut through this difficul- 
ty might be this: Let any student who 
has averaged B plus or higher on his 
whole research work be exempt from 
any second paper; he presumably does 
not need the extra practice and he will 
probably welcome a change of diet. Let 


\ 
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students who could not meet the dead- 
line hand the first research paper in late, 
take a grade penalty (to discourage de- 
liberate slow-ups), and then turn to 
other kinds of writing during the final 
weeks of the term. But let the middle 
group, who appear capable of learning 
from further practice, attempt a follow- 
up research paper. 


A Direct Approach to Clear 
Thinking 

I propose that English 122 use as a 
primary text such a book as Monroe 
Beardsley’s Thinking Straight—a read- 
able, freshman-level, commonsense an- 
alysis of the everyday problems of 
thought and language. This study should 
run concurrently with the work on the 
term paper or papers; one meeting a 
week may be used in this way. 


In addition, the class might also study 
a documented book that synthesizes 
clearly, interestingly, and above all ob- 
jectively and honestly a rather complex 
mass of evidence. The value of such a 
book as a model would, in my opinion, 
be very great. 

So far I have not found a book that seems 


altogether suitable. The criteria for such a 
book, however, seem clear: 


a. It should be documented in a way 
that would be useful as a model for the 
students to follow. 


b. It should be a model, also, of clear 


organization; the reader should know at 
every point just where that point fits into 
the argument of the book as a whole. 


ce. It should be a model of intellectual 
honesty; in particular, it should give re- 
jected hypotheses clearly and fairly, with 
the evidence for these hypotheses, and it 
should tell precisely why the author prefers 
the hypothesis that he has chosen to the 
others that he has rejected. 

d. It should be interesting and intelli- 
gible to freshmen. 


I can suggest books that satisfy three of 
these criteria, but none that satisfy all four. 
(George Gaylord Simpson’s The Meaning of 
Evolution, for example, brilliantly meets the 
first three requirements, and so does Taw- 
ney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism; 
but neither of these would pass the fourth 
test.) If any reader can make a good nom- 
ination, I will greatly appreciate his letting 
me know.) 

Additional Writing 

In discussing the term paper I have 
proposed that nine written assignments 
be devoted to one term paper or twelve 
to two term papers. Most of us have 
been giving more than twelve themes; 
we can certainly continue to do so, us- 
ing the additional writing to flavor the 
course with some variety and to meet 
any special problems that seem import- 
ant. (In class discussion of these student 
papers the teacher may point to passages 
that illustrate the principles of clear 
thinking that the class has been studying 
in the primary text.) 








A Standardized English Test 
Under the Microscope 


Rosert L. Wricut! 


The dangers and advantages of using 
standardized tests are too well known to 
be discussed here. Suppose, however 
that the head of an English department 
already has decided upon the use of a 
standardized instrument. One may fear 
that the test will be chosen casually or 
at random. The pages below are intend- 
ed to demonstrate one kind of evalua- 
tion which might profitably be made of 
the test under consideration. The Coop- 
erative English Tesi, Test B2: Effective- 
ness of Expression ( Higher Level), Form 
Y, a popular test and one perhaps typical 
of its genre, will serve as the specimen to 
be dissected. 


The purpose of this test, according to 
the publishers, is to “attempt to measure 
those factors in the ability to express 
oneself effectively, which lend them- 
selves to the objective testing technique. 
These factors include the development 
of good judgment with regard to the 
construction of strong and effective sen- 
tences, and a certain feeling for style. . . 
diction . . . , and ability to organize ma- 
terials effectively . . .” 


Such a statement seems appropriate 
and the qualifications made are especial- 
ly welcome in an area in which the 
claims made are often extravagant and 
difficult to support. Some caution might 
be expressed about the way in which 
material was selected: 

In preparing the outline, an analysis 
was made of various factors contribut- 
ing to effectiveness in the use of Eng- 


lish. Various English courses of study, 
composition textbooks, and general dis- 


1Michigan State University 


2The Cooperative English Expression Tests, 
Information Concerning their Construction, 
Interpretation, and Use. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Cooperative Test Division, Educational Test- 
ing Service, July, 1951, p. 1. 


cussions of the problems met in writ- 
ing effectively were used as aids in this 
analysis. The outline does not, of course, 
cover all these factors, as the test is 
necessarily limited to those phases which 
can be adequately covered in an objec- 
tive test. The topics covered in the first 
part, dealing with sentence structure 
and style, include the following: 


1. Avoidance of unjustified partial 
sentences 

2. Avoidance of unjustified “comma 
splice” 

3. Avoidance of strung-out sentences 

Proper placing of modifiers 

5. Avoidance of incongruity caused by 
dangling modifiers 

6. Avoidance of ambiguity caused by 
poor sentence arrangement (un- 
clear reference, etc.) 


7. Use of parallel structure in express- 
ing parallel ideas 
8. Effective use of subordination 
9. Discrimination in choice 
In addition to these elements of sen- 
tence structure, the following points, 
concerned with methods of achieving 
desired effects, are included: 
1. Emphasis achieved by 
a. repetition 
b. use of climax 
c. placing of important elements in 
emphatic position, and of unim- 
portant elements in inconspicuous 
position 
d.use of full expression in clause 
or sentence for important ele- 
ments, and less ponderous expres- 
sion (modifiers, appositives, etc.) 
for less important elements 
2. Variety achieved by 
a. avoidance of tiresome repetition 
of same word 
b. varying type of sentence struc- 
ture 
ce. varying type of modifiers 
3. Adapting the sentence form to the 
character of the idea or feeling to 
be expressed. 


~ 


3Ibid., p. 2. 
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In the diction section, 


... words used are from the Thorndike 
Word List, and were chosen not only 
with reference to frequency of use but 
also with due consideration for provid- 
ing a recognizable description of each 
word ... In the Higher Level test, B2 
36 of the 45 words used range from the 
fifth to tenth thousand, with the remain- 
ing nine words from other frequency 
levels up to the twentieth thousand. 
The median of the Upper Level words 
is in the eighth thousand.4 


The ability to organize materials is 
tested in the third part of the test. 
Among the factors involved in this 
ability are: 
Ability to discriminate between relevant 
and irrelevant material 


Ability to recognize the relative breadth 
of scope of various topics 


Ability to classify material under ap- 
propriate headings 


Ability to arrange material in an ef- 
fective order 


Ability to handle transitional material 
effectively.5 

One might regard somewhat suspicious- 
ly reference to “various” English courses 
and unnamed composition textbooks and 
discussions of writing, but earlier state- 
ments (concerning Test A: Mechanics of 
Expression) show that great reliance had 
been placed upon the grammars of 
Curme and Jespersen, upon the usage 
studies of Leonard, Marckwardt, and 
Walcott, and upon the Experience Cur- 
riculum of the National Council of 
Teachers of English® would seem to in- 
dicate that such suspicions are probably 
unjustified. In the sentence structure 
section, a great deal of attention seems 
to be centered on “avoidance,” and the 
use of the Thorndike Word List gives 
no assurance of selection of the appro- 
priate word for the appropriate occas- 
ion, but in general the statement of the 


4Ibid., p. 3. 


5Loc. cit. 


6Ibid., p. 1. 


publishers based on_ solid 


ground. 

The publishers note that 

. the Expression tests are not in- 
tended to be diagnostic in a detailed 
way .. .; however, study of the indi- 
vidual’s performances on the various 
sections should furnish useful informa- 
tion about his points of relative weak- 
ness and strength, and may provide 
some guidance in determining the re- 
medial work needed in particular cases.7 

Many of the published criticisms of 
this test are actually criticisms of the 
use of the objective tests to measure writ- 
ing ability. Some comments by Chester 
W. Harris are typical. He says, “A com- 
mon criticism of the use of objective 
tests in English is that they do not yield 
direct evidence of the ability to use Eng- 
lish effectively in speaking and writ- 
ing.”§ 

The Cooperative test, says Harris, 
measures directly such skills as proof- 
reading, error location, and criticism of 
written material. Such skills may be legi- 
timate in their own right, he continues, 
and may be related to the ability to use 
English effectively.® 

Harris notes that it is easy to quarrel 
with the key in the sentence structure 
section because a single sentence may 
not furnish enough context to make one 
response the only possible one. However, 
he concludes, 


. . . the Cooperative tests of mechanics 
of expression and effectiveness are gen- 
erally well-made tests that should be 
useful as measures of the kinds of skills 
suggested in this analysis. Whether or 
not these are important skills must be 
answered by the prospective user of the 
test.10 


Robert C. Pooley has this to say about 
the test (although about forms other 
than Y): 


appears 


TIbid., p. 4. 


8Chester W. Harris, The Fourth Mental 
Measurements Yearbook, 1953, p. 300. 


9Loc. cit. 
10Ibid., p. 301. 
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The materials are well chosen and 
clearly presented. The directions are 
simple and concise and make clear to the 
student the purpose of each test. Du- 
bious and controversial usage has been 
avoided; so far as is possible in an ob- 
jective test, the materials of English 
have been cast into natural settings of 
sentences and paragraphs. Mechanics 
are tested functionally rather than in 
isolation from English expression. It 
is one of the best tests available in the 
field of English skills. 


Its principal defect is shared by all 
other objective tests in English: it does 
not test ability in English, if ability is 
defined as the power to use English 
effectively in speech and writing. It 
does test the power to correct errors, 
to proofread, to organize or reorganize 
material composed by others. It does 
not test the power to compose English 
and should therefore be used cautiously 
in the placing of students in ability 
groups or in the sectioning and exemp- 
tion of college freshmen.!1 


A common attitude is exemplified by 
Edward S. Noyes who declares that the 
test measures critical rather than crea- 
tive factors. The weakness of such tests, 
he says, lies in their varying attempts to 
provide substitutes for writing.’ 


Occasionally reviewers ascribe sins to 
test authors of which such authors are 
innocent. Despite the statement of the 
publishers that the Cooperative tests 
were not intended to be diagnostic, Char- 
lotte W. Croon takes a strong stand: 


This reviewer considers misleading 
the practice of test authors generally 
to classify as diagnostic almost any test 
that covers more than one small phase 
of any field of learning. If this practice 
persists, it is imperative that those 
who select and use tests be aware of the 
fact that tests vary greatly in the de- 
gree to which they may be of value 
in the process of diagnosis. At best, a 
test may assist in the identification of 
the specific strengths and weaknesses 
of individual pupils. The effectiveness 
of a test for accomplishing even this one 


11Robert C. Pooley, Third Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook, 1948, p. 222. 


12Edward S. Noyes, ibid., p. 222. 


step in a program of diagnosis will be 

limited to the extent that it fails to in- 

clude a complete coverage of the spe- 

cific skills involved . . .18 

It would seem appropriate, at this 
point, to take a close look at the test it- 
self. 


The first section of Test B2: Effective- 
ness of Expression is called “Sentence 
Structure and Style.” Eleven items here 
concern the selection of the better ver- 
sion of two prose passages. There seems 
much merit in allowing the student to 
work with a complete passage. In so far 
as style is to be considered, he may be 
expected to make choices which show a 
grasp of the style of the whole rather 
than simply to choose the more skillful- 
ly constructed of some isolated sentences. 


The first passage gives the student two 
chances to reject redundancy, one to 
shun the terrible dangling participle, one 
to spring back from an unidiomatic ex- 
pression, and one to show preference for 
the active verb over the passive. Indeed, 
all of the choices here may be made by 
refusing the bad rather than by choosing 
the good. 


Somewhat more positive action is pos- 
sible with the second passage. In two of 
the six items the student is allowed to 
choose sentences which are straightfor- 
ward and direct rather than those which 
are rambling and obscure. In two other 
instances he may select sentence showing 
greater balance, more effective transi- 
tion, and better use of emphasis in com- 
ponent sentence elements than the al- 
ternatives. Two sentences deal with the 
concept of the so-called “complete sen- 
tence” and the also so-called “sentence 
fragment.” The specific examples _pre- 
sented here are not objectionable. 

Concluding this section is a group of 
four items, each containing four ways of 
expressing an idea. Students are asked 
to make a choice. These items are sub- 


13Charlotte W. Croon, Third Mental Measure- | 


ments Yearbook, pp. 230-231. 
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ject to the limitations which out-of-con- 
text materials must always bring. 


There seems little dispute about the 
official choices to be made among these 
rather long and not particularly exciting 
sentences. Once more the “best” choice 
may come often through the process 
of eliminating impossible alternatives. 
Among the distractors there seems an in- 
ordinate amount of attention given to 
non-sequiturs and such pallid introduc- 
tory formulas as “There are .. .” and “It 
is . 


The very real problem of adjusting 
both sentence structure and style for 
specific purposes and to specific situa- 
tions gets little attention in this section. 


The diction section of this examina- 
tion raises a number of relevant ques- 
tions. Most of them may be said to deal 
with the most important consideration 
of all: whether or not the section really 
tests that which it sets out to test. 


According to the directions, a student 
is asked to “decide which one of the five 
numbered words or phrases would most 
suitably complete the sentence if in- 
serted in the blank . . .”!4 The under- 
lined phrase must be taken as signifi- 
cant; there was surely an attempt by the 
test makers here to treat the use of lan- 
guage according to the doctrine of ap- 
propriateness in keeping with the find- 
ings of such scientific linguists as Fries, 
Jespersen, and others. In this respect the 
section fits well into the philosophy of 
such departments as the one to which 
this writer belongs. However, it remains 
to be seen to what degree the section 
itself reflects the intentions of the test 
makers. 


For example, question 3 reads: 


Lack of appetite, loss of sleep, and 
constant pain gave her a (..................-- ) 
appearance which greatly concerned her 
parents. 

3-1 haggard 
3-2 weatherbeaten 





14P, 4. 


3-3 deficient 

8-4 spare 

3-5 lank 

Is the selection of haggard here a mat- 

ter of selecting the most suitable word, 
or is it a matter of pouncing upon the 
only word which makes sense? It would 
seem that vocabulary rather than dic- 
tion is tested in this question. There is 
nothing particularly disreputable about 
testing vocabulary; yet testing it in a 
diction section may be open to discuss-. 
ion. Besides, a vocabulary section, so la- 
beled, appears in the Mechanics of Ex- 
pression test, sibling to the one under 
discussion. 


The item selected is not an isolated 
one. Of the twenty items in this sec- 
tion only eight seem to deal clearly with 
diction. Even here calm reflection brings 
doubts to mind. An example of items 
classified as diction might be number 8: 

The owner of the factory agreed to 
put up one-half the amount of (............ ) 


needed for the proposed housing proj- 
ect. 


8-1 currency 
8-2 wealth 
8-3 coin 
8-4 capital 
8-5 bullion 

There is little question that capital is 
intended as the appropriate answer, and 
there is surely considerable evidence to 
show that the best student (or the stu- 
dent most test-wise) would choose this 
response. Would it be quibbling to claim 
that even so obvious a choice could not 
be justified without more knowledge of 
the communication situation, of the tone 
of the communication, of the subject 
speaking, of the person or persons spok- 
en to? Perhaps, indeed, it is unfair to 
criticize a test in diction for assuming 
that all language employed will be of 
the variety generally called “standard.” 
Such an assumption is not restricted to 
this test alone; all English tests known 
to the writer make it. Still, if a test of 
how well a subject selects the most suit- 
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able word or phrase is limited to only 
one of the levels of usage, can it be said 
to sample adequately the understand- 
ings in which the instructor is interest- 
ed? 

Some of the questions seem to pre- 
sent insoluble dilemmas to the test taker. 
For instance he might do considerable 
self-searching before answering ques- 
tion 14: 


Even the imposing (.......................- ) of 
titles which followed his name failed to 
identify him to my satisfaction. 

14-1 collection 
14-2 spectacle 
14-3 array 
14-4 parade 
14-5 decoration 


In other questions the wanted answer 
simply completes a cliché: 

18. The Gould family (.................... ) 
most of its great fortune in the railroad 
industry. 

18-1 
18-2 
18-3 
18-4 
18-5 
One can almost picture Frank Sulli- 
van’s Mr. Arbuthnot: 
Q. And now, Mr. Arbuthnot, if you 


were to describe how a financier 
had made a great deal of money .. .? 


A. Sir, never a “great deal of money.” 
The expression is “fortune.” 

Q. Yes, yes, but how did this finan- 
cier make this “fortune”? 


A. Why, he amassed it, of course. 


aggregated 
collected 
assembled 
amassed 
congregated 


Questions on any test, ripped red and 
bleeding out of context, can appear far 
less satisfactory than if considered as 
part of the whole test or section of the 
test. Nevertheless, if it be conceded that 
individual questions may have been 
treated too harshly, the fact remains that 
a series of debatable questions must 
make the test itself suspect. A conclusion 
might be that the diction section of this 
test may satisfy many purposes adequate- 
ly, but it does not always test what it 
sets out to test, nor does it reveal great 


self-consistency with its own (implicit) 
philosophy. 

The third section of the Effectiveness 
of Expression test deals with matters of 
organization. First of all the student is 
asked to juggle from three to five sen- 
tences to arrive at the “best order” for 
a “well-organized paragraph.” Three 
sets of sentences are presented. One para- 
graph is of the kind usually called “ex- 
pository” and presents no difficulties to 
the student who does not allow himself 
to deviate from the topic-sentence-sup- 
porting detail type of paragraph. 

A second paragraph is simple narra- 
tion and calls for chronological devel- 
opment. This writer has no recollection 
of seeing an answer sheet on which this 
question had been missed. 


The third paragraph is also of the 
topic sentence type. A demurrer here 
might be that an effective order is pos- 
sible other than the one officially pre- 
scribed, but students have not shown 
that they are attracted by the more un- 
orthodox arrangements, so the point is 
of little consequence. 


A personal reservation about this sec- 
tion has to do with the quality of writ- 
ing employed in the samples which are 
chopped up into convenient chunks for 
the student to assemble: 

I have recently heard of a new ex- 
planation of the origin of the term 
“Indian summer.” According to this 
legend, the Indians had no calendars, 
and so did not know that winter was 
approaching until warned by the first 
frosts. 

Had this work appeared on a student 
composition, it would have called surely 
for an instructor's comment: “What leg- 
end?” 

There is at least one more bothersome 
usage of this kind, but in fairness it 
must be said that such matters have lit- 
tle to do with organization. To quarrel 
with details of this nature might smack 
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of hunting test makers out of season. 

The remainder of the section concerns 
itself with outlining essays and _para- 
graphs in essays and seems highly in- 
genious. Whether or not the topic “Bag- 
pipes” is sufficiently limited as a subject 
for a paper may be a point to be consid- 
ered, but again such reservations are 
surely peripheral to the purpose of the 
exercise. 

There is, however, a more pertinent 
criticism to be made of this generally 
adequate section. There is nowhere any 
indication that “good” organization 
means other than a simple formula which 
may be applied to all situations. A stu- 
dent might reveal in his writing the 
knowledge required in this section and 
still lack any comprehensive grasp of 
the use of organization for emphasis, for 
contrast, for comparison, or for other 
than the most unimaginative writing pos- 
sible. The section should be considered 
as a test of the so-called “minimum es- 
sentials” of organization only, and not 
of organization as a creative activity. 

In selecting a standardized test, one 
always examines the statements made by 
the test authors about reliability and 
validity. He cannot, of course, regard 
high figures as necessarily significant for 
his purposes. In this case, he would learn 
that the correlation between Mechanics 
and Effectiveness is 67.1° What this 
proves he must decide for himself. Al- 
though the publishers state that the re- 
liability coefficient for this test is “quite 
a bit higher than [this figure]” the pros- 
pective user must consider the fact that 
such reliability is determined from the 





16The Cooperative English Expression Tests, 
Information Concerning their Construction, 
Interpretation, and Use, op. cit., p. 3. 


17Loc. cit. 


scores of 300 twelfth-grade pupils.!? Vali- 
dity, also, was obtained through correla- 
tion of the Cooperative English Test 
with the performance of 2,000 high 
school students on an unnamed “mini- 
mum essentials test of grammar, scores 
on the New York Regents’ Examination 
in third- and fourth-year high school 
English (three hour essays), and the 
fifty-minute usage section of the Coop- 
erative English Test of 1937.18 


Most important of all to the depart- 
ment which is considering the employ- 
ment of this—or, indeed, of any other 
standardized instrument—is whether or 
not the test actually measures those out- 
comes considered vital. The Effective- 
ness of Expression test, admirable in 
many ways though it appears, would 
seem to be one calling for careful ap- 
praisal. Does it give a student, one must 
ask, an opportunity to show the realiza- 
tion that 

... language varies in time and in place, 

from occupation to occupation, from 

group to group, from oral to written, 
from individual to individual . .. [and 
that there are] conventions of language 
just as there are conventions of behav- 

ior 719 
(Note: The Cooperative English Test, Test 

B2, Effectiveness of Expression (Higher 

Level), Form Y, is published by the Co- 

operative Test Division of the Educa- 

tional Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, 

Princeton, New Jersey. Test items copy- 

right 1948 by Cooperative Test Service, 

reproduced by special permission of Edu- 
cational Testing Service.) 





18Constance M. McCullough and John C. 
Flanagan, “The Validity of the Machine- 
Scorable Cooperative English Test,” Journal 
of Experimental Education, VII (March, 1939), 
229-232. 


19Aileen T. Kitchin, “On the Teaching of the 
English Language,” Teachers College Record, 
XLIX (December, 1947), 178. 








Composition for Gifted Freshmen 


A Report on an Experimental Course 


MEMBERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH! 
STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 


For many years students in freshman 
composition at the State College of 
Washington were divided about three 
to one between “regular” and “advanc- 
ed” sections. In the fall of 1955 the divis- 
ion was abandoned; yet about the same 
time the department authorized experi- 
mentation in the teaching of special 
work, and the administration began urg- 
ing all departments to provide meaning- 
ful, challenging special opportunity for 
the ablest students. The next fall a new- 
ly planned course was taught to five top 
sections. By a formula combining the 
ACE English and psychological place- 
ment scores, 98 freshmen, or approxi- 
mately the highest 5% of those admitted 
in September 1956, were assigned to 
“English 101-Honors.” It was under- 
stood that students who demonstrated 
thorough competence were to receive 
full credit for both 101 and 102; others 
were to complete the 6-hour composition 
requirement. 


No handbook or rhetoric was used. 
Four paperback books were read, the 
last three in their entirety: Williams, A 
Book of English Essays (Pelican); Con- 
ant, On Understanding Science (Men- 
tor); Langer, Philosophy in a New Key 
(Mentor); Swift, Gulliver's Travels 
(Rinehart). The essay anthology was se- 
lected for quality rather than for smart- 
ness or topicality. The other three titles 





11956-57 instructors: Fred A. Dudley, Louis 
D. McNew, Murray F. Markland, Eugene E. 
Zumwalt. The 1957-58 instructors (Nelson A. 
Ault, Lewis E. Buchanan, Harold S. Karr, 
James E. Ruoff, Ruth Slonim) have chosen 
different books (two of the Amherst American 
Studies pamphlets, Bertrand Russell’s Science 
and Society, and The Scarlet Letter) but are 
proceeding in much the same manner and with 
essentially the same objectives as are indicated 
in the following pages. 
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were chosen because they are book- 
length items with serious purpose and 
significant form. Conant and Langer 
discuss central and clearly relevant pro- 
positions by means of pertinent evi- 
dence and logical argument; they touch 
a wide range of cultural, intellectual in- 
terests. Swift subordinates propositions 
to artistic form. 


All four books are intellectually more 
demanding than the readings in most 
Freshman English classes. Discussion 
stressed matter and form more than style. 
Theme assignments were relevant to the 
reading. Written work at least equalled 
in quantity, and in some sections mark- 
edly exceeded, that done in ordinary 
sections. In quality of thought it was 
on the whole far superior, in quality of 
style noticeably so, to that of the aver- 
age freshman. 


One of the advance stipulations for the 
course was that it should “cover the most 
significant features of both English 101 
and 102” and “probably include a re- 
search paper.” In spite of some doubt 
that “research” is a “most significant 
feature” of Freshman English, all in- 
structors accordingly required one long 
theme involving some library work. As- 
signments were broadly similar in that 
the problem was to arise from the uni- 
form reading and the treatment to be 
supported by independent reading. Next 
to no supervision was given; next to no 
precise documentation requirements 
were set up. The result was what might 
be expected. These able students did 
their own searching without groans and 
without helpless reports that “There’s 
nothing in the library on that subject”; 
some of them read books—whole books— 
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Plato and Malinowski and Thoreau, rath- 
er than encyclopedia and Reader's Di- 
gest articles. Then they used library ma- 
terials with far more discretion and ma- 
turity than the average student does un- 
der laborious guidance. They knew with- 
out being told that the substance of 
books and articles consulted should pass 
through their minds and reappear in 
their own thoughtful synthesis of varied 
sources and differing viewpoints. 

The final examination was quite un- 
like that used in other sections. A week 
before the end of classes and ten days 
before the scheduled English 101 exam- 
ination, the students were asked to read 
a long passage by Ernst Cassirer, a phil- 
osopher influential upon and often cited 
by Susanne Langer. The covering ques- 
tion demanded an essay of not more than 
1500 words on science and art as ap- 
proaches to reality—a philosophical prob- 
lem arising directly from the semester's 
reading, affording opportunity to draw 
on all of it, and cogently discussed in the 
matter newly assigned. This paper was 
to be written outside and brought in at 
the scheduled examination time. 


Some—not all—of the resulting papers 
showed maturity and subtlety of thought. 
On the whole they confirmed fairly well 
the tentative advance judgments as to 
which amount of credit each student 
earned, though a few decisions were 
changed after the examination, either di- 
rectly or in conference among the four 
teachers. 


Roughly two-thirds of the students re- 
ceived credit for 101 and 102, one-third 
for 101 only. More exactly, of 91 passing 
grades, 63 were for 6 hours and 28 for 
3. Letter grades were 20 A’s, 57 B’s, 14 
C’s, 4 drops (2 for non-scholastic reas- 
ons), 1 incomplete (because of illness), 
and 2 F's (for not doing any work). 

Written comments, invited at the end 
of the term, were turned in by perhaps 
a fourth of the students. Spoken com- 
ments were offered, before the class or 


privately, with considerable freedom, by 
many more and over a longer time. Stu- 
dent reaction to the course was mainly 
favorable, even strongly so, but with a 
somewhat guarded and qualified enthus- 
iasm. Students felt that selection for and 
successful completion of the course was 
an honor. They confessed that the work 
was difficult, but in general concluded 
that it was also challenging and stimu- 
lating, much more so than a regular 101 
course could have been. They were im- 
pressed by the value of reading such au- 
thors as Conant, Langer, and Swift, and 
in general were favorably disposed to- 
wards such works, after having studied 
them. They noticed the value of the con- 
tent, and repeatedly mentioned that 
their eyes had been opened to whole new 
fields of learning. They confessed gener- 
ally that their reading as well as writing 
was improved. Their surprise and pleas- 
ure in discovering the necessity and pos- 
sibility of thinking in an English class, 
which may unfortunately be minimiz- 
ed in regular classes, were everywhere 
evident—perhaps the chief proof that the 
course was a successful and rewarding 
experience. Orally and in writing they 
remarked that the course helped to syn- 
thesize their entire academic experience. 
A genuine gain which they appreciated 
was the privilege of discovering during 
their very first term some classmates who 
had intellectual interests. Honor-section 
freshmen made friendships that should 
be important throughout college, and 
formed nuclei for groups that like to 
think. They would have had no compar- 
able chance in ordinary sections. 


Negative criticism mostly involved in 
some way the difficulty of the readings 
and the amount of time and work de- 
manded. A few would prefer not to at- 
tempt so demanding a course so early 
in their college career. A few would em- 
phatically prefer, and a good number 
would willingly accept, readings mainly 
or exclusively literary. A small minority 
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wanted more stylistic, rhetorical prac- 
tice. Some thought that had they been 
more fully informed how busy they 
would be, they would not have taken 
the gamble for double credit; and some 
who got only three hours felt insufficient- 
ly rewarded for their effort. (Note that 
the reading demanded was only a hand- 
ful of essays and three books in a whole 
semester, only one of the books being 
decidedly difficult.) Evidently the in- 
structors were not, in the first semester’s 
trial, fully successful in offsetting the ef- 
fects of a high school experience which 
had conditioned even some honor stu- 
dents to satisfaction with a minimum at- 
tainment and to resentment of effort and 
difficulty, rather than to eagerness for 
distinguished achievement. 


Some students appreciated and some 
resented the outside writing of their dif- 
ficult examination theme. But for a pos- 
sible six hours’ credit a rigorous examin- 
ation, of whatever form, seems warrant- 
ed. This one did in fact enable several 
students to demonstrate capacities of 
which there had been some uncertainty. 
Its demand for control of some difficult 
concepts was in line with what had been 
emphasized all term: that for double 
credit, a thorough grasp of the content 
of works read would be demanded. That 
the examination was too severe a test 
seems to be a charge refuted by the com- 
petency with which most of the students 
handled the problem. 


Faculty and administrative opinion 
was likewise varied but mainly favor- 
able. Within the department, a teacher 
of advanced composition effectually chal- 
lenged the idea of assigning to. that 
course for the second semester those who 
should earn only three hours’ credit in 
the first. Another, who took the trouble 
to examine a good many of the papers, 
thought them glib, rarefied abstractions 
without substance. There was some feel- 
ing, perhaps not very strong, that even 
the best students ought to have a fair 


amount of handbook instruction. There 
were rather more confident objections 
to a select grouping on the grounds that 
it robbed the regular sections of the best 
talent and subjected the ablest people 
to unusually keen competition. Other 
persons insisted that an intellectually 
substantial content was too desperately 
needed in all freshman composition to 
be handled as the special privilege of a 
small elite. Most of the English staff— 
nearly forty persons—manifested a 
friendly and approving interest but left 
the judging of the experiment largely to 
those conducting it. 


Administrators encouraged the experi- 
ment from the first and cooperated will- 
ingly in such matters as special arrange- 
ments for recording the extra credit. 
Some with counseling duties thought the 
experiment a salutary bracing up of 
standards. The Dean of the Faculty, in 
particular, more than once expressed 
himself as approving the stimulus to stu- 
dents, the challenging experience for 
teachers, and the pride felt by high 
schools whose graduates were thus rec- 
ognized; he also urged the development 
of comparable programs in other depart- 
ments. 


Outside the department, faculty opin- 
ion (though not formally canvassed) was 
divided as always, but more pro than 
con. Approval was generally in the na- 
ture of support for any intellectually 
challenging program, for any course 
tending to break up silly juvenile no- 
tions of workless credit, and for an em- 
phasis on patterns and powers of thought 
rather than upon mere avoidance of 
blunders. Disapproval came of course 
from the few whose inclinations are 
against special attention to the able or 
in favor of something like a “uniform 
college experience.” One person raised 
the question whether the readings used 
were “beyond freshman level.” On dif- 
ferent grounds, professors in the pros- 
pective major department of one of the 
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F’s voiced surprisingly strong protest; 
where his interest was centered he had 
done so brilliantly that it seemed an out- 
rage for him to “be failed” elsewhere— 
even on zero performance. A more gen- 
eral objection seems to have been that 
such a course, though perhaps admir- 
able, is not a freshman composition 
course, is not with certainty the busi- 
ness of English teachers at all, and 
ought not to be required of anybody. 
This is simply the familiar “service 
course” view of Freshman English. 

The teachers of 101-Honors unani- 
mously believe that the course does in 
fact do something for the superior stu- 
dent, and ought to be continued. For the 
teacher the experience is hard work, but 
is so stimulating a privilege that it ought 
to be rotated as widely as possible among 
experienced and interested members of 
the staff; this belief is the main reason 
why the second year’s experiment is en- 
tirely in new hands. 


The damage to regular sections by 
skimming off the cream seems debatable. 
Experience demonstrates that a selected 
group responds with understanding and 
even excitement to ideas that leave the 
average student cold. It is less clear 
that a scattering of brilliant people, one 
or two to a section, significantly im- 
proves the quality of discussion or writ- 
ing. It penalizes the most promising by 
trying to use them to goad the ordinary. 
Some of them suffer in slow groups 
more than is realized, and some of the 
very best are silent even in selected 
groups. They cannot be surely counted 
on to provide the spark which admitted- 
ly the ordinary section may lack. In brief, 
the needs of the average student should 
not be allowed to interfere with maxi- 
mum opportunity for the brilliant. 


Finally, something needs to be said 
about the theory or philosophy of such 
a course, even though its instructors 
have not been in perfect agreement. It 
should already be clear that the “ser- 


vice course” notion is rejected, at least 
in its extreme minimum-essentials, busi- 
ness-correspondence, vocational-utilitar- 
ian form. Nevertheless there are in this 
as in other English departments great 
individual differences in emphasis. All 
of us, department-wide, take our places 
somewhere along a scale of emphasis 
from the apostrophe in it’s to the parable 
of the cave. Each of us, department- 
wide, has probably his own disapproval 
of some other who is reputed to center 
his teaching of the freshman course on 
the split infinitive or on the ultimate def- 
inition of Aristotelian katharsis. Some 
of us maintain. that the course ought to 
be an intellectual challenge, an introduc- 
tion to serious thought. Others say that 
the general college requirement seems 
to contemplate no more than competence 
and literacy in stringing words together 
into sentences of mere information. Sure- 
ly that is not what is contemplated in an 
“Honors” program. For the able student, 
at least, it is our obligation—if we pre- 
tend to do anything special at all—to give 
a course with some meat in it. 


The texts chosen, of course, determin- 
ed that if the students were to achieve 
thorough comprehension at all there 
would have to be strenuous and sincere 
intellectual effort. The books, however, 
are but instruments in the teaching of 
composition, and any selection of texts 
of comparable quality would serve the 
purpose of focusing student attention on 
ideas. The books are presented, not sim- 
ply as things of value in themselves, 
though there is surely real value in ex- 
acting a responsible assimilation of en- 
tire texts, but as media for the introduc- 
tion of students to the critical consider- 
ation of the world of ideas. What was 
essential, then, in the honors course was 
not the particular books read, nor their 
difficulty, but the philosophic attitude 
toward ideas. When the philosophic tem- 
per—not to be confused with a preoccu- 
pation with the history of philosophy— 
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prevails in a class, then the students can 
examine the symbolic structures of ideas. 
What are ideas? What are such things 
as assumptions, hypotheses, inferences, 
abstractions, and generalizations? There 
can be the constant testing and probing 
of ideas for meaning, the search for logi- 
cal, historical, and cultural implications. 
In short, when such a temper prevails, 
then students can meet squarely the com- 
plexity of thought which is the heritage 
of our consciousness and culture, and 
they can realize that the control of such 
thought is not only basic for their writ- 
ing but also an ultimate ideal of the edu- 
cational process. 

Whether such a philosophy can be ex- 
tended to the teaching of the 95% of the 


freshmen, as some of us feel it should be, 
is a consideration for the future. At pres- 
ent, the initial instructors in the program 
are agreed that it is of undeniable value 
for the superior student. In the judgment 
of the Dean in charge of coordinating 
curriculum, in the usual classroom situ- 
ation questions of meaning too frequent- 
ly originate with the instructor, and stu- 
dents ask questions of expediency. In the 
Honors English experiment, the student 
is stimulated and challenged to formu- 
late his own questions of meaning and, 
as a consequence, develops a motivation 
to extend such questions, such a general 
philosophic approach, to his entire col- 
lege experience. 


Secretary's Report No. 19 


JosepH A. Rocers! 


Minutes, Meeting of Executive Com- 
mittee, Conference on College Compo- 
sition and Communication, Hollywood 
Room, Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. March 20, 1957, 2 P.M. to 5:30 P.M. 
and 8 P.M. to 11 P.M. and March 21, 
1957, 9:30 A.M. to 11:30 A.M. 


1. Chairman Francis Shoemaker, pre- 
siding, introduced the members _pres- 
ent: Tuttle, Kitzhaber, Rogers, Bowman, 
Blue, Christensen, Griggs, Ives, Layer, 
McCrimmon, Moulton, Wise, Bowersox, 
Kallsen, Prausnitz, Singleton, White, 
Myers, Reninger, Sutton, Jaynes, Mor- 
gan, Steinberg, Wycherly, Adler, Reis- 
man, Calderwood, Ward, Beal. 

2. The proposed agenda for the meet- 


ing was presented by the chairman and 
adopted. 


3. The minutes of the meeting of the 
Executive Committee of November 22, 
1956 were approved. 


4. Reports of various officers were 





18t. Louis University 


received. W. C. Jackman, Local Chair- 
man, noted that Scott-Foresman had 
helped with publicity and that Rinehart 
and Company had assisted with the 
luncheon arrangements for the conven- 
tion. Associate Chairman Robert Tuttle 
moved a resolution of thanks to these 
two publishers for their assistance. The 
resolution was seconded and approved. 
Mr. Jackman proposed that an increase 
in exhibit fees charged publishers was 
in order. This proposal was discussed 
but action upon an increase in fees was 
deferred. Assistant Chairman Albert 
Kitzhaber reported that arrangements 
for the 1958 CCCC meeting at Philadel- 
phia are progressing. Wayne Thompson, 
Publisher's Representative on the Local 
Committee, reported that twenty-five 
companies had reserved twenty-eight 
units of exhibit space and that the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English re- 
served one unit without charge. Mr. 
Thompson filed a report of his activity 
with the Secretary. Frank Bowman, Edi- 
tor of CCC, submitted a report on this 
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publication. The question of permitting 
advertising in the bulletin was discussed 
but no conclusion was reached. Assist- 
ant Chairman Albert Kitzhaber raised the 
question of restricting CCC to commu- 
nication and composition problems. This 
proposal was discussed at length; no con- 
clusion was reached but Editor Frank 
Bowman remarked that the discussion 
was helpful to the Editorial Board. 


5. Future convention sites were dis- 
cussed. Irwin Griggs reported that San 
Francisco remains a possibility for the 
1959 convention. Although San Francis- 
co hotels are unusually independent, the 
Sheraton-Palace is interested in accom- 
modating the group if satisfactory dates 
can be arranged. April 2-4 has been men- 
tioned as a possibility, but the start of 
another large convention on April 4 pre- 
sents some difficulties. If the convention 
is held in San Francisco, Irwin Griggs 
pointed out that the organization must 
expect to pay about twice as much for 
exhibitors’ space as it has paid in the 
past. Customary meeting rooms will be 
provided gratis provided the CCCC can 
assure occupancy of one hundred rooms. 
It was agreed to turn over plans for a 
San Francisco meeting to the Chairman 
for further consideration. Cincinnati and 
Louisville were discussed as possible 
sites for the 1960 meeting. Hermann 
Bowersox expressed belief Cincinnati 
was the more desirable of the two sites. 
After considerable discussion, the mo- 
tion was made, seconded, and passed 
that the 1960 meeting be held in Cincin- 
nati, March 31, April 1 and 2. The chair- 
man accepted responsibility for contin- 
ued negotiations with hotels in Cincin- 
nati. 


6. Secretary Joseph Rogers reported 
that the Committee on Placement Ser- 
vice has been formed and is functioning. 
Members are Gladys Brown of Little 
Rock Junior College, Seymour Chatman 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Bev- 
erly Fisher of Santa Monica City Col- 


lege, Falk Johnson of the University of 
Illinois, and Joseph Rogers of St. Louis 
University, CCCC Secretary, who is serv- 
ing as Chairman. Joseph Rogers express- 
ed the belief that improvement in the 
CCCC Placement Service must grow out 
of experience and that increased activi- 
ty of the current meeting would provide 
the Placement Service Committee with 
basis for revision. 


7. The report of the Treasurer, J. N. 
Hook, was filed with the Secretary. This 
report showed a balance of $3,757.61 on 
February 15, 1957; regular members on 
that date numbered 1,352. 


8. The question of whether or not a 
member of the CCCC should be requir- 
ed to join the NCTE was raised. The pos- 
sibility of combining a CCCC member- 
ship with that of some professional or- 
ganization other than NCTE and the de- 
sirability of reducing total cost of CCCC 
membership for junior members of the 
profession were discussed at length. A 
motion was made, seconded, and adopt- 
ed that the Chairman appoint a Commit- 
tee to explore the question of affiliations 
prerequisite to CCCC membership. The 
question of printing extra copies of the 
Spring Meeting program to be used in 
recruitment drives was discussed. 


9. Richard Beal, Chairman of the 
Committee on Possible Areas of Liaison 
with other Professional Organizations, re- 
ported that his committee is “feeling its 
way along.” 


10. William Sutton directed atten- 
tion to a thirteen-page statement earlier 
distributed to the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee entitled “Research on 
College English Departments in Indiana 
and Elsewhere.” He averred that rele- 
vant information can and ought to be 
gathered to guide the CCCC in its dis- 
cussions and its actions. Extended dis- 
cussion ensued in which the following 
points were raised: 


1) What would be the specific aims 
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of the studies proposed by Mr. 
Sutton? 

2) Is the information that would be 
sought already available? 


3) Would such studies be likely to 
produce results valuable enough 
to justify undertaking them? 

A motion was made that the Chairman 
appoint a Committee on Research to ex- 
amine the materials collected by Mr. Sut- 
ton and to investigate the desirability of 
further studies in this direction. 

11. Although Mr. Walker was not 
present to report, an interim report of 
the ad hoc Committee on Teaching Load 
and Financial Status was filed with the 
Secretary. 


12. Gratification was expressed by 
several members of the Executive Com- 
mittee for the work of the Committee on 
Preparation of a Handbook for Workshop 
Leaders. It was pointed out that the 
brochure of this Committee fills a grow- 
ing need. 

13. Jerome Archer presented the re- 
port of the Committee on Committee 
Structure. After considerable discussion, 
a motion was made, seconded, and pass- 
ed that this report be approved. 

14. Summer Ives spoke of the impli- 
cations for the classroom teacher of de- 
velopments in structural linguistics, ex- 
pressing the belief that at present struc- 
tural linguistics is a field of study rath- 
er than a method of teaching. His re- 
marks led to a discussion of how much 
training in structural linguistics should 
be given to the classroom teacher and 
of how this acquaintance should be de- 
veloped. Sumner Ives invited members 
of the Executive Committee to address 
comments or questions to him at Tulane. 

15. It was decided that the Chairman 
add six members to the Committee on 
the Development of Materials Applying 


Descriptive Linguistics in the Teaching 
of Communication/Composition. 

16. The question of raising the fee 
charged publishers for exhibit space was 
briefly discussed. It was decided that the 
Executive Committee lacked sufficient 
information to take action on this pro- 
posal, and action was deferred until the 
November meeting. 


17. The question of the publishing 
range of College Composition and Com- 
munication was discussed. The desirabil- 
ity of having College English specialize 
in articles on literature while the CCCC 
journal focused on composition/commu- 
nication articles was considered. A mo- 
tion was made, seconded, and passed 
recommending that College English pub- 
lish some articles concerned with com- 
position and communication. 


18. A motion was made stating that 
a member of the CCCC must have prior 
membership in the National Council of 


Teachers of English or the American . 
Speech Association. Richard Beal sec- - 


onded this motion. After further discus- 
sion of this motion, Mr. Beal withdrew 
his second. Robert Tuttle made a motion 
providing that a committee be appoint- 
ed by the Chairman to explore question 
of organization memberships prerequi- 
site to CCCC membership and of junior 
membership in the CCCC. This motion 
was seconded and passed. 


19. The possibility of a post-lunch- 
eon session of the Executive Committee 
was discussed, but the Committee decid- 
ed this was too difficult to arrange be- 
cause of check-out time, train depart- 
ures, etc. 

20. Mr. Lawrence of Francisco Films 
gave a demonstration of a projector 
showing slides, synchronized with a 
long-playing record. 


21. The meeting adjourned at noon. 
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CCCC Bulletin Board 


Pardon us for a moment while we 
crow: CCCC Treasurer J. N. Hook an- 
nounces that total circulation of College 
Composition and Communication has 
just passed 2,000. 


Annually in November at the Execu- 
tive Committee meeting of CCCC held 
during the NCTE convention, the Edi- 
torial Board of this bulletin loses two 
members and gains two. This year the 
two to go were Howard H. Dean of Mon- 
tana State College and Robert E. Thors- 
tensen of New York State Teachers Col- 
lege. Both will be missed from CCC but 
will not be lost to CCCC. Howard Dean 
provided a helpful transition from one 
editor to the next; Robert Thorstensen 
cheerfully picked up the unexpired term 
of Glenn Christensen. The new members, 
who are here officially greeted but who 
are no strangers to CCCC, are Francis 
Christensen of the University of South- 
ern California and Harry H. Crosby of 
the State University of Iowa. 


The December issue of College Com- 
position and Communication reported 
two items of business approved at the 
NCTE convention in Minneapolis. Sev- 
eral others may be added here. 


Permission was granted to raise basic 
NCTE dues from $4 to $5, when and if 
necessary. It was predicted that the in- 
crease would not come before June, 1958 
.. . A resolution called upon NCTE to 
support the American Educational Re- 
search Association in a request to the 
U. S. Office of Education to establish 
a permanent national institute of educa- 
tional research . . . Another resolution, 
on teacher load, requested that the Eng- 
lish teacher’s out-of-class responsibilities 
be reduced, that the maximum load at 
any level be four classes of no more than 


25 students each... A third resolution 
called upon regional accrediting associ- 
ations to require a minimum of 24 semes- 
ter-hours of English as preparation for 
teaching English in accredited high 
schools, these hours to exclude fresh- 
man composition and the course in Eng- 
lish methods . . . A fourth resolution 
warned against imbalance in basic edu- 
cation caused by exclusive emphasis up- 
on science and mathematics ... A final 
resolution called for the preservation of 
Walden Pond as a national monument. 


In 1958 NCTE will meet in Pittsburgh, 
in 1959 in Denver, in 1960 in Chicago, 
and in 1961 in Philadelphia. 


NCTE officers for 1958 are President, 
Brice Harris; First Vice-President, Jo- 
seph Mersand; Second Vice-President, 
Helen F. Olson. 


Miss Olson sends out a call for parti- 
cipants and topics for the 1958 NCTE 
Friday programs. On that full day pan- 
els discuss the whole range of problems 
of English teachers at all levels. Names 
of proposed participants including your- 
self and suggested topics should be sent 


to Miss Olson, 763 Belmont Place, Seat- 


tle 2, Washington. 


Through an oversight in assembling 
copy for the October issue of College 
Composition and Communication, which 
published reports of the CCCC meet- 
ings in Chicago, March 23-25, 1957, the 
names of participants in Workshop 14a, 
Verbal and Non-Verbal Symbolism, were 
omitted. We apologize for the error and 
are happy to present the list here: 


Chairman: Hans Gottschalk, State University 
of New York, Geneseo 

Co-Chairmen: Leonard Barkin, State University 
of New York, Geneseo 

Co-Chairmen: Augustus F. Bausch, University 
of Chicago 
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Secretary: James R. Green, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 

Co-Secretary: Eloise Courter, State University 
of New York, Canton 

Resource: 
Edward Fagan, Milne School, New York State 

College for Teachers, Albany 

H. C. Bowersox, Roosevelt University, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Wilma Briggs, Wheaton College, Wheaton, 
Illinois 

Winifred Burns, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 

Claude Coleman, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 

Aifreda Costerison, Emmanuel Missionary Col- 
lege, Berrien Springs, Michigan 

Wahnita Delong, Evansville College, Evansville, 
Indiana 

Roscoe Faunce, Graceland College, Lamoni, 
Iowa 

Arthur Forbes, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 

Carl Freudenreich, University of State of New 
York, Albany 

Katherine Gill, University of Illinois, Urbana 

Don Hausdorff, M.V.T.I., Utica, New York 

Bernard A. Jenson, State University Teachers 
College, Buffalo, New York 

ee J. Levy, Defiance College, Defiance, 

io 

Helen Lockwood, Vassar, Poughkeepsie, New 
York 

Robert C. Lugton, Teachers College, Columbia, 
New York City 

Scott Mason, University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Florida 

Helen Moore, Boise Junior College, Boise, 
Idaho 

Merlene Ogden, Emmanuel Missionary College, 
Berrien Springs, Michigan 

Sterling P. Olmsted, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, New York 


Neil Postman, Westchester College, White 
Plains, New York 


Jean Praninskas, University of Illinois, Urbana 
J. Stephen Sherwin, State University Teachers 
College, Buffalo, New York 


Erwin R. Steinberg, Carnegie Tech., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


William S. Wight, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Florida 


Samuel K. Workman, Illinois Institute of Tech., 
Chicago, Illinois 


Robert Wright, Michigan State University, 
Lansing 


The Research Division of NEA has 
just issued Teacher Supply and Demand 
in Colleges and Universities 1955-56 and 
1956-57. Financial aid for the study came 
from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. This report reflecting condi- 
tions in 829 participating institutions 
supplements the December 1955 NEA 
report Teachers Supply and Demand in 
Degree-Granting Institutions 1954-55 


based upon responses from 656 institu- 
tions. 


Together the two reports substantiate 
the alarming prediction made when the 
“bulge” was first sighted approaching 
college campuses that college students 
of the immediate future would be taught 
by fewer Ph.D.s and by more instruc- 
tors with less than a master’s degree. In 
1953-54 slightly over 40% of the total 
teaching staffs of the 656 reporting in- 
stitutions held the Ph.D. Of the new full- 
time teachers engaged by these institu- 
tions in 1953-54 31.4% held the Ph.D.; 
in 1954-55 28.4%. According to the cur- 
rent report from more institutions, in 
1955-56 26.7% of the new teachers 
brought in the Ph.D., and in 1956-57, 
23.5%. 


On the other end of the scale of pre- 
paration, in 1953-54 no more than 10.4% 
of the full-time staffs held less than the 
master’s degree. Of the new full-time in- 
structors engaged in 1953-54 18.2% did 
not even have the master’s, in 1954-55 
19.3%, in 1955-56 20.1%, and in 1956-57 
23.1%. 


The decline of the Ph.D. and the rise 
of the sub-M.A. for the period 1953-54 
through 1956-57 by certain significant 
subjects is listed below: 


Rise, 

Decline, Ph.D. Sub-M.A. 
Biological Sciences — 3.2 + 43 
Business and Commerce —12.6 +11. 
Education — 5.1 + 3.4 
Engineering — 48 + 9.3 
English —11.3 + 3.6 
Mathematics —13.7 +18.7 
Physical Sciences — 9.3 + 4.4 
Social Sciences — 8.7 + 1.4 


If the proportion of newly engaged 
Ph.D.s is declining, where do the Ph.D.s 
go who leave graduate schools each 
year? In general, graduate schools have 
not known, but 117 were able to find 
out, and others have agreed to begin 
and continue a study that the NEA can 
use for biennial reports. Although de- 
mand exceeds supply, graduate schools 
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have increased their output of Ph.D.s 
from 3290 in 1940, to 6630 in 1950, 9000 
in 1954, 8840 in 1955, and 8820 in 1956. 
For one reason and another operative 
every year, of the 9000 turned out in 1954 
only about 3500 would be available for 
new positions in teaching, administration, 
and research. Of these available for new 
employment in 1955 and 1956, the fol- 
lowing percentages entered other than 
educational service: 


Biological Sciences $2.1 
Engineering 72.6 
English 7.6 
Mathematics 32.5 
Chemistry 74.3 
Physics 59.4 
Psychology 61.4 
Economics 31.4 
History 9.8 


The current report is available at no 
cost at the Research Division, NEA, 1210 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6. 


Indiana, like California and Kansas, 
now has an accurate account of its sec- 
ondary-school English teachers in Teach- 
ing Load of Teachers of English in In- 
diana, Ingrid M. Strom, Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Indiana Univer- 
sity, May, 1956 ($1 postpaid, Indiana 
University Bookstore, Bloomington). 
The sampling represents 446 teachers in 
218 (of 768) schools. 


According to Miss Strom’s summary, 
40% hold master’s degrees and 95% hold 
valid high school certificates in English. 
Half of them had 80 plus semester hours 
in English, 20 plus in education. Slight- 
ly under one-third have taught for 25 
years or more, and half have taught for 
at least 13 years. 


Forty-seven percent teach English 
only, averaging 5 classes a day, or 96 
pupils, with 27 pupils in the average 
class. Few enjoyed the maximum dif- 
ferent preparations a day they approv- 
ed (3), and 27% had 5 to 7 preparations. 


Apart from classes, the Indiana teach- 
ers spend one period a day in co-curri- 
cular activities, 3.6 hours a week in after- 
school activities, about 414 hours a week 
preparing for classes, and 9.1 hours a 
week grading papers and keeping rec- 
ords. They thought they could grade 57 
themes a week (from their average of 


96 pupils). 
Their median annual salary is $4,279. 


Teachers of English as a second lan- 
guage, as well as teachers of a foreign 
language and structural linguists, will 
wish to keep informed of the experi- 
ments of Dr. John B. Carroll, Director _ 
of the Harvard Laboratory for Research 
in Instruction, in applying information 
theory to objective testing of command 
of a foreign language. The mastery of a 
foreign idiom approaching that of a na- 
tive speaker which can be determined 
in a well-contrived fifteen-minute con- 
versation cannot yet be recorded in an 
objective test an hour long. CEEB Re- 
search Director Joshua A. Fishman re- 
ports in the College Board Review, Fall, 
1957, that CEEB has engaged Dr. Car- 
roll to search for test items that will re- 
veal such a mastery. The line of inquiry 
is the statistical observation that in cer- 
tain contexts one word is much more 
likely to be found in a given structural 
pattern than another. In English, for ex- 
ample, woman and girl are more prob- 
able after the adjective beautiful than 
either man or boy. The test item will re- 
quire filling gaps in structures familiar 
enough to the native speaker but not al- 
ways mastered by the dictionary, gram- 
mar-book student of a foreign language. 


Of interest to CCC readers are several 
items in the Annual Report 1956-1957 of 
Henry Chauncey, President of the Edu- 
cational Testing Service. Experiment is 
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in hand to modify the present widely 
used Scholastic Aptitude Test, which 
yields a verbal and mathematical score. 
(The verbal score, incidentally, has been 
found useful in many institutions in sec- 
tioning Freshman Composition.) A pos- 
sible new sub-test will test “the candi- 
date’s general information about gov- 
ernment and literature.” Experimental 
comparative testing in five colleges in- 
dicates that such general information 
questions are “notably good predictors.” 
It appears that “students who may be a 
little low in verbal and mathematical 
ability, but whose knowledge of gov- 
ernment and literature suggests a good 


deal of serious reading, generally do 
somewhat better in college than the can- 
didates where information derived from 
general reading and study is more lim- 
ited.” 

The theme reading kit to guide lay 
readers who assist high school English 
teachers is being rapidly developed. Dur- 
ing 1956-1957 “thirty-two writing assign- 
ments for use in grades 10-12” have been 
tried out in a typical school system. For 
each assignment there are prepared es- 
says of different levels of quality, with 
critical comment for each. During 1957- 
1958 the kit will be tried out by lay 
readers in three high schools. 


Max John Herzberg 
March 29, 1886 — January 21, 1958 
Teacher, Editor, Author 


Head of the English Department, Central High School, 
Newark, New Jersey 1912-1929 
Supervisor of English, Newark Public Schools 1929-1933 


Literary Editor, Newark Evening and Sunday News 1919-1958 
Editor, Word Study 


National Council of Teachers of English 
First Vice-President 1929 
First Vice-President 1936 
First Vice-President 1942 


President 


1943 


Director of Publications 1951-1958 


W. Wilbur Hatfield Award—for long and meritorious service to 
the Council and to the profession of English teaching— 
Minneapolis, 1957 








